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FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO: 





CHURCH & CO’S 


DOLLAR MUSICAL fn 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS 
GANTLY PRINTED AND SURASLY BOUND, 


The following volumes cf this valuable series are | 
now ready, 


PRICE PER VOL. $i.00. 
VOL L 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 
A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano-Ferte. 


Most of this music is of the second grade of diffi- 

culty, Just the thing for first lessons, or for home 

use persons of moderate attainments. It also 
a number of fine illustrations. 
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Beautiful music in the ** REALM.” 


Clear and attractive methods in the “ CLUB.” | C7 Special attention paid to throwing artistic forms 


lal carefully graded, so as to make EVERY | 
| STEP in the Singing Class and Institute Al 
| DELIGHT to teachers and class. 


| TEACHERS ! 


‘Examine the plan by which the work al 


| teacher and class is kept separate. 
ae Notice also the 


FOR INSTITUTE AND CONVENTION 
CONCERTS i i the “BEALL” 


Specimen copy sent by mail, postp vaid, on receipt 
of ects. The “ TEACHER’S CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of 
the “ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School 
books. The Club alone mailed for 25 cts. 


| JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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ii CHURCH'S MUSICAL, VISITOR. 


FROEBSEIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (trom the Royal High School of 
Music, Berlin). No. 349 W Ninth Street. Cincinnati. 


Miss JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. ‘Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS FANNIE E. E. BEST, 
Teacher of Pi: Ano, residence "© 349 George Street. 


oT TO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


AL EX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist tor Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati. 0. 


sy “MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, _E ast Wainnt Hills, City. 


MISS PA cri THOR NDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky. » or care John Chure ‘h « Co. a 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 

(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Chu rch | & Co. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orde “rs left with John | Church & C ‘o. 


MISS FAN N pnd BATTELLE 














MISs CORA. BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, go7 Madison Street, Cov- 
inton, Ky., or address care John Church & Co, 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders lefi with John Church & Co, will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
nee Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. 
ga agements. 














Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
_Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 

Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 


ss MRS, H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No.4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO, HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 
NO. A. BROEKHOVEN 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, ieapation and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Insirumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 
A. KLSIMEY EK 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
with John Church & Co, 


Miss LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. 7 orders left with 
John Church & Co 


~ PROF. JUL 1Us sT URN, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Vv iola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 
HENRY EICH, 
Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 








No. 345 








Address 545 








Orders left 














Teacher of Music. 

Church & Co, 
MisS KATE SCHMIDT, 

No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covin » Ky., Teacher of 

Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with Johr. 

Charch « Co. 








- WERNER (5Steinbrecher), 
Ne. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will he promptly attended to. 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru 
mental Music, 
~~ LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Wainut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 


Orders 

















HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 








SCHOOLS AND COLE 


CINCINNATI - CHRISTMAS 


i882 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 1882 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 
Immanuel. 


A new Cantata by W. Howarp Doanr, excels in 
appropriate Songs and Recitaticns for Christmas 
celebrations. 


$20 per 100 Copies ; 25 cents each by Mail. 


Glory to God. 


Christmas Service No. 5, by Rev. Ropert Lowry. 
16 pages of Songs and Scripture Seleetions espe 
cially prepared for Services at Christmas times. 
Easily rendered with fine effect. 

$4 per 100 Copies; 5 cents each by Mail 


Christmas Annual No. (3. 


Beautiful Carols by Messrs. Lowry, DOANE, 
MALIN, and others. 


$3 per 100 Copies; 4 cents each by Mail. 
All of the above are New 


sent for examination on receipt of 2% cents. 
Postage Stamps will be received. 


A full Catalogue of our Christmas Cantatas, 
| Services, Carols and Anthems, seut free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | Si Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


-EGES. 





The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical anthorities. been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- | 
tions. } 


Students can enter daily during the Summer term | 
as well as during the school year. 


Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 


Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 


CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


S305 Race Street. 


All branches of musie taught. Pupils can enter 
any time. and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, 0 


: the set will be 
U. 8. 





HEART AND VOICE, 


EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
at once otunes’ to the front 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelusively to the 
Stady of Muasie, embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the Church, Parlor, Orchestra and Hrass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber4. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Sec'y. 
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"JUST WHAT WAS WANTED" 


___ IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 

Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Musical Curriculum, 


PIANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM pret sppearea, it  CUDRIVULUM 


first appeared, 
was IN ADVANCE of the 0 By notion concerning 
"musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknowl- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


The Elemests are in Character! 
The Exercises are aS in Statements ! ! 
The Pieces are in Everythiog |! 


f@ |. The ideathat ae pupils can not grasp 
ry study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
him ing is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

That every one who can seek ean sing, is de- 
| monstrated by the CURRICULU 11T. That an 
study and practice of the ty can be made a 

/ | pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRICUL UM. 


| (4B~ Price of the Musica CURRICULUM, $3.00.“ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0.° 








-_ ARBOR SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Established in connection with the 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN and the 
ANN A&BOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Fall Term opens Sepiember 2%h. Send for an- 
nouncement to 
Cc. B. CADY, 

Director, 


Or, W. J. HERDMAN, M.D., | 
Secretary. 








If you think of expending ffty | 

One hundred dollars in advertising, 

send us a copy of your ave ttn. | 

ment, and we will tell you (free of 

charge) what will be the best possible 

investment for you oh one. Send 

10 conte for our 100 page pemp . Address 
oS ROWELL & CO’ SPAPER ~ hipaa 

G BUREAU, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $1 a year; 60c. 6 months; 35c. 3 months; 5c. a copy. 


CONTENTS. 


1, Complete graduating course, from the first be- 
ginning to artistie proficiency, in Piano, Singing, 
and Harmony. 


2. Detailed lessons to instrumental and vocal 
pieces of classical and modern authors. 


3. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instrue- 
tive remarks: full advice in every-day teaching. 
Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical In- 
structor will contain 108 imperishable lessons The | 
Instructor is so arranged that it may form, at the 
end of the year, a permanent book ot refere nee and 
unfailing guide to the teacher, pianist, organist, the 
musical student, and amateur. 
Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April | 
15, 1882. Address { 
) 








R. GOLDBECE, 
2640 Washington Ave, 8ST. LUUIS, MO. 

















Holiday Presents for Everybody 


Marvelous orcaninA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instru- 
ment that the world has ever seen, both in operation 
and effect; it plays any tune in the most perfect 
manner, 


No knowledge of music necessary—a child can operate It. 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut, with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved 
plate glass panel, showing the very interesting ac- 
tion and operation of the automatic fingers and 
valves. : 

Organina, with selection of music, sent upon re- 
ceipt of $10.00. 

Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organ- 
ina sent free upon application. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


THE FAMOUS GENEVA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


We have just received our Fall Stock of the above 
celebrated make of Music Boxes, comprising all 
grades and styles in plain and elegantly-finished 
cases, playing the choicest and latest operatic and 
popular airs, 

The Geneva Music Boxes are known as the best 


in the world, and are greatly superior to other Swiss 
q 


and French manufactures. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND GENERAL 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


_ Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one of the largest in the country, and as we make 
this branch of our business a specialty, we are en- 
abled in many respects to offer inducements over 


other houses. 
CoRNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as, Courtois, 
Distin & Besson, as well as medium quality instru- 
ments we Rene Seats in stock: also, a complete 
line of other Musical Instruments, such as: 


lets, Fifes, Drums, Cymbals, Bugles, Trum » 
Post-Horns, A ns, Harmonicas, Jews 
Harps, Triangles, Tuning Forks, Tuning Pipes, 
Tuning Hammers, Metron mes Casta- 
nets, Violin and Guitar Cases, res, Metaila- 
phones, Xylophones, Music Stands, etc., ete. 


A present selected from the above list can 
not fail to prove acceptable, and will be a source of 
pleasure in the home and social circle, long after 
the holidays are over. jy 


Send for price lists and catalogue to 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI. 



































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Standard Choruses 


his well-known series embraces 170 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
yieces recently added to this series are the Verdi's 
equiem Mass choruses and a number of Wagner's 





works. The choruses of “ Elijah’’ and ‘* Messiah ’”’ 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 te 
15 cents. Ful! lists free. 


In ordering, please specify that you want Charch 
& Co’s Standard Series. 
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TWO IMMENSELY POPULAR CANTATAS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME: 


“ Catching Ariss Mein q fe,” 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN. : 


Ge 0. F . 
Christma 


Music by Root. 


Carols 


Humorous Dialogue, and Arrangements of Old 


by H. Butterworth, of the ** Youth's Companion.”’ 


LIVELY AND VERY ATTRACTIVE 


Price, 25 Cents for Specimen Copy by mail ; $3.00 per dozen by express, charges 
not pre-paid ; $3.60 per dozen by mail, postage paid. 


“YWyrder the Lalms,” 


Words by H. Butterwortu; Music by Gro. F. Roor. “UNDER THE PALMS” has met with 
unqualified success wherever produced. The music is simple and joyous, and iz 


id introduces beat 
tiful scenery with evergreens. Tue Price is the same as “CATCHING KRISS 


KRINGLE.” 
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We have just issued our New Series of 


y | Christmas Selections 


FoR i662, 





lar authors, anda 


Sunday-School 


Containing new, bright, and charming music, by the most pop 


beautiful RESPONSIVE SERVICE by W. ! 


Convention leader. 


Sherwin, the eminent 
* will ce 
size and style as our popular series for 1881, which met with such an unprecedented 
sale, and which can still be had. 


These “Christmas Selections ntain 16 pages of the same 





Price, 5 cents each by mail; 50 cents per dozen by mail, post 
paid; $4.00 per 100 by express, charges not prepa'd. 


We have some of the “Selections” of '77, "78, ’79, and "80 on hand, which 


we offer at $3 00 per 100, by express, 40 cents per dozen by mail 











PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW YORK: 
J. CHURCH & CO. 


5 Union Square. 















CHICAGO: 
Root & Sons Music Co. 
200-206 Wabash Ave. 


FOR SALE BY MUSIC DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 
Can be obtained at al! first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P, PAS-ALL, 
408 West 36th &t., N. ¥. 
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Let us come be-fore His presence with thanksgiv - ing; Let us 


© Come, let us Sing. Concluded. 1 
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Let us sing un-to the A-men, A-men, A -men, A- 
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ROSE AND THE MUSICIANS. 


Rose, with her dower of golden tresses 
Sits at the open piano to-night; 
And the moon, in ber glory of maiden graces, 
Folds the room in a dream of light; 
For the lamps are unlit and the curtains undrawn, 
And the moonbeams float like a silver dawn 
Through all the wide windows that look on the lawn. 


Hark! it is Beethoven, vast and deep, 
Sways the soul of the yielding strings; 
Now as in torture, they wail and weep, 
Now they whisper like wafted wings ; 
And now 'tis the ripple of rythmic waves, 
In star-lit seas, amid star-lit caves, 
Where never a tempest rocks and raves. 


And Chopin, dreamer of sad, strange dreams, 
In‘a mist of mazurkas comes in and goes; 
And, ringed with a splendor of shifting gleays 
Schumann glides to a gloomful close, 
And Mendelssobn, fair as the angels be, 
Comes, like a breeze from a peaceful sea, 
In a molten moonlight of melody. 


And others are here of the soulful art, 
Making their heart-beats audible— 
Weber and Schubert, and sunny Mozart, 
All three beloved of the gods too well: 

And lo! they glimmer and pale and pass, 
And the moonlight, bereft of then, whispers “alas,” 
And the strings give a sigh for the music that was. 


Now all is silent under the sky, 
For Rose has deserted the voiceful keys, 
And Schumann and Schubert silent lie 
In a slumber of speechless fantasies ; 
And the “Songs Without Words” are sung and o’er, 
And lie like waves on a desert shore, 
When the winds that woke them are heard no more. 


ee ee 
MUSIC AND WORK. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 
6é HAT is the way more than half of my daughter's time is 

wasted |” said a father, as he entered his home, and heard | 

the tones of the piano ringing through the house. He} 
was a good man anda good father, but he had no soul for music 
He looked upon it as a mere pastime—a nice and suitable ac-| 
complishment for a young lady, perhaps, but not werth the time | 
and study and expense usually devoted to it. He was willing his | 
daughter should play her piano just as he was willing she should | 
play games—when she hadn't any thing better to do. In short, | 
music, to him, was not a thing of any intrinsic value—only useful | 
to divert the mind when tired, or to entertain an idle moment. 

To this class of people—music despisers, as they might be called | 
—I have a few words to say, on the value of music as an aid to 
work. This brings the question directly to their own standard of | 
valuation—the utilitarian worth of things. They believe only in 
that which leads to practical results; in proportion as any thing is | 
useful, they give it a place in their estimation. If, then, it can be} 
shown that there is a practical, utilitarian element in music, they | 
must allow it a place in their creed of usefulness. 

First. then, I say that work depends upon motive. The man who | 
digs a ditch does not do it because he has a propensity for wielding 
pick and spade; he does it because he receives remuneration for 
the labor. He has a motive, and that motive is honest gain. So) 
with all labor. Men are not parts of a great industrial machine, 
which goes on grinding and grinding because it is supplied with a 
principle of perpetual motion. They are conscious agents, each 
performing his task in the world’s great work-house, because an in- 
centive spurs them on and inspires them to put forth their energies 
for a given end. Now, this incentive differs with different} 
natures — that is, it resolyes itself, ultimately, into different’ 
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| forms. The literalist would say, all 
| But this is a very narrow and partial 
| Money is simply a vad “um representing great 
ithings; it is the skeleton kev which unlocks all the 
lof the treasures of the world No works money 
lalone, unless it is the miser. We work for that which money wil 
| purchase, or will enable us to find some other way of obtaining 
Money is equivalent to so much happiness, or so much usefulness, 
|or so much additional power of acquirement, just as food 
| lent to so much vitality; it has to be transmuted before i 
| real value. 
| Let it be allowed, then, that work is not its own inspiration 
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|it must have an incentive outside of itself—something to move. and 
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sustain, and control it. 1 now make the proposition that music, to 
some natures, is an incentive to work—a motive on account of 
which work is performed, and by which it is sustained and regu 
lated. 

There is an exceedingly beautiful passage in Mr. W. C. Gannett’s 
|“ Year of Miracles,” which exactly expresses the meaning | wish to 
|}convey, and at the same time affords a most graphic and convinc- 
| ing illustration of the utilitarian power of music The Egyptian 
| sculptures,”~ he says, “show us pictures of the way in which the 
| great stones of their pyramids were dragged in that day, before the 
|engines had appeared. Five hundred men are seen tugging at the 
| ropes and rollers, but, to secure the pull together, which alone 
would move the block, there stands among them a musician play- 
ing on an instrument, and the stones are thus drawn by music to 
their courses in the pyramid.” 

Thus it is with many of us who are building to-day; we need 
some divine inspiring, controlling rhythm to help us draw the 
stones to their courses in the pyramid of life. A sensitive, art- 
loving nature must have something beautiful and uplifting 
to feed upon, or it will starve among the prosaic 
husks of this work-aday world. Music this incentive, 
this harmonizing, helping, power in the lives of many faith- 
ful workers; it is a living fountain of strength and inspiration 
to hundreds of weary souls. When the energies get into that glo- 
rious swing and rhythm that comes from the pure love of a pure 
art; when life seems so nobly worth living for the sake of it, how 
manfully and how effectively will the worker seize~hold upon the 
daily duties of life, like the great course stones in the Egyptian 
plain, and draw them up, with singing, into their courses of beauty 
in the pyramid of human achievement. Say not that the love of 
}an art degrades and depreciates humble, homely, every-day work 
Nay, rather, it enobles, transfigures, redeems the otherwise dull 
and hopeless task, gives it a reason for. being and for being per 
formed, and draws from it, in all its prosaic hardness, the sweet har- 
monies of eternal fitness. 

Such is musie as an aid to work. For those who love it, and who 
can understand it, ’tis a grand moral and intellectual stimulus; it 
brings both rest and strength to the weary toiler. How often, in the 
twilight hour, has the humble toiler refreshed himself at that pure, 
sweet spring. He comes from the furnace, or the factory, or the 
shop, worn out, and disheartened, and sick with the dull, dreary 
routine of toil. He places his lips to the sweet waters, and straight 
way his troubled soul is soothed and strengthened and inspired 
anew, and he goes back to work, on the morrow, like a new man 
Let who will cavil at the value of music; it is the toiler’s friend, 
and the genius of good work. 
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HAYDN’'S TOY SYMPHONY AND ITS ORIGIN. 


AYDN’S famous “ Kinder-Symphonie” was composed in 1788. 
Herr Phol, in his life of Joseph Haydn, recently published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, Leipzig, thus accounts for its origin 

At the festively decorated fair we see the country people making 
Kitchen, cellar, living- 
rooms, and their inmates: all are thought of. A motley throng 
there is; every one praises his wares, every one seeks and finds 
what he may want for himself and others. The lover thinks of 
sweetheart, and she of him; the husband of his wife, and sh: 
the children. And of the latter there 
spare. From merely gazing at the wonders around them they pro- 
ceed to make a selection, and whatever produces a noise of some 
kind they are sure to like best. One of the boys imitates the nm 
of the cuckoo, another blows the trumpet, a third has discovered 
the screeching night owl, a fourth exerts himself with a rattle; but 
the drum produces more noise than all the rest. Haydn (for he, as 


his 
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a matter of course, is amongst the crowd) is in the best of humor, 
but more than any thing else is pleased with the children, who 
with so much genuine enjoyment are meddling with his art. He 
buys every one his favorite instrument, and finally for himself an 
entire septet, for already the waggish spirit has been stirred up in 
him. Returning to his room, he places his collection in proper 
order before him, seizes pen and paper, and adds to the various 
instrumental parts, by way of cementing links, those for a bass 
and two violins. His work finished, he summons a portion of his 
orchestra to an important rehearsal for the coming morning. The 
rehearsal was an unusually protracted one, since, for the first time 
in their lives, the musicians, admirably trained though they were, 
broke down at the very beginning and had to begin again and 
again, in consequence of ever-recurring fits of laughter. ‘This was 
Haydn’s Kinder-Symphony, the play of marionettes transferred to 
instruments. The original orchestral parts bear the superscription, 
Sinfonie Berchtolsgadensis, so called after the well-known little 
market town in Bavaria famous of old for its toys. 
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GOUNOD’S REDEMPTION. 


HIS new and remarkable work, written for and performed at 

the late Birmingham Festival, has been secured by Mr. Theo- 

dore Thomas for the use of the May Festival Association, and 
has been given the exclusive right of performance for two years. 
While Bach’s Passion music closes with the death of the Savior, 
Gounod’s Trilogy begins with it, and one of the most striking 
features of the whole work is the March to Calvary at the begin- 
ning ot the first part. In the preparation of the libretto, M. Gou- 
nod has shown poetic and dramatic talent of no mean order. The 
success he has attained in this direction has enabled him to pro- 
duce “situations” and “effects” remarkable for their vividness 
and power, while at the same time truthful to the sacred narrative. 

Concerning the composition of the Redemption, M. Gounod says 
in a note appended to his commentary of the work: “It was during 
the autumn of the year 1867 that | first thought of composing 
a musical work on the Redemption. 1 wrote the words at Rome, 
where I passed two months of the winter of 1867-8 with my friend 
Hibert, the celebrated painter, at that time Director of the Academy 
of France. Of the music I then composed only two fragments: 
The march to Calvary and the opening division of the third part, 
the Pentecost. Twelve years afterward I finished the work which 
had been so long interrupted, with a view to its being performed 
at the Festival at Birmingham in 1882.” 

The Redemption is divided into three parts, as follows: Part I— 
Calvary; Part 11—From the resurrection to the ascension; Part 
I1I—The Pentegost. Preceding Part I is a short prologue entitled 
“The Creation,’ which is itself preceded by an instrumental 
prelude founded upon the text, “And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” Then follows “The Fall,” in which 
two narrators tell the story of man’s primitive state of innocence, 
its Joss and its results. The closing number of the prologue is 
“The Promise of Redemption,” a short chorus of angels, in which 
is sung the promise that the Redeemer shall come to save his 
people from their sins. Several fine descriptions of the work have 
appeared in the English papers, all of which speak in high 
terms of praise of both the composition and its performance. 
Among the best is one in a late Music Trades Review, from which we 
give the following extract: 

The first part proper of “The Redemption” opens in the house 
of Pilate, the tenor narrating how Jesus is condemned, and bound, 
and mocked, and smitten. Jesus, “casting a look sad and sweet,” 
asks why, He being guiltless, they smite Him. The narrator (now 
a bass) continues the story of Christ's journey to execution, that 
man might regain eternal salvation. We now have the “ March to 
Calvary,’ which apparently fully utilizes all the instruments in the 
orchestra. It is broken by a melodious chorus for sopranos alone, 
in which praise is given to Christ for bearing our sins. The bass 
again takes up the narrative, and in a pretty ariette tells how the 
women lamented, while He replied, “Weep not for Me, but for 
yourselves and your children.” A brief orchestral piece leads di- 
rect into a repetition of the chorus previously sung by the 
sopranos, but now sung by all the choir. 

Arrived at the Cross, the narrator (tenor) te!!s how Christ was 
nailed to the tree, how His hands were torn by the nails, how 
blood dropped to the ground, how He was blasphemed, and so 
forth, each feature of the Passion being followed by a curious 
species of comment in the orchestra. Ina chorus, “Thou who canst 
destroy the Temple,’ the Jews revile Him, while the priests rejoin, 
“He saved others, Himself He can not save.” The tenor takes up 
the story, and the Savior utters the words, “ Pardon their sins, My 
Father; they know not what they do.” The number entitled 





“The Reproaches ” is either for chorus or quartet of soloists. The 
tenor resumes the narrative of Mary at the foot of the Cross, the 
bass singing the words of Christ, “ Woman, bebold thy son,” contid- 
ing the Virgin to the care of John The comment on the situation 
afforded of old by the chorales is here expressed by the quartet of 
eoloists and chorus, in which the mother, remaining at the Cross, is, 
by a beautiful idea, said to bear a share of the Saviors pangs. It 
is followed by a brief solo for the Virgin (the first of its sort in the 
work), a simple theme, accompanied by chords on the strings, horn 
and harp, and followed by the same melody treated in the form of 
a chorale, the intervals filled by flourishes of trombones and 
trumpets. The two narrators tell the story of the thieves on the 
Cross, and at the words, “This day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise,” a chorale of praise very appropriately intervenes. ‘The nar- 
rators now arrive at the death scene. A short orchestral piece 
seeks to depict the darkness which spreads over the land, the 
narrators resume their task, the spirit is commended into the 
hands of God, and the Savior is dead. 

The second part of “The Redemption” opens with a ‘‘ prophetic 
chorus,” in which it is told how death shall flee fyom before the 
face of the Redeemer. The tenor narrates how the three holy 
women came to the sepulchre; and after an orchestral prelude of 
a pastoral character, they arrive at the door, singing a trio, “ How 
shall we roll away the stone?” In a quasi-song, accompanied 
freely by the harp, the angel proclaims Christ risen and gone before 
them into Galilee. The tenor then takes up the narration of the 
apparition of the risen Jesus to the holy women (in which we 
begin to see the use M. Gounod has made of a /etmotif), the saluta- 
tion of the Saviof being allotted to the bass voice. In the mean- 
time the scene changes to the sitting of the Sanbedrim, the two re- 
citants telling the story of the perplexed guard, the rage of the 
priests, and their bribe to the guard to say that His disciples came 
while they slept at their posts, the chorus again commenting on the 
situation. The narrators tell how the disciples were gathered, the 
holy women come before them, and, in a melodious trio for female 
voices, announce that the Lord is risen. The men express their 
doubt; and a soprano solo and chorus—a prayer for faith—end the 
number. The tenor next narrates how Jesus appeared to the dis- 
ciples, the words of the Savior bidding them preach the Gospel 
to all nations being again allotted to the bass. Without break, the 
narrator describes the Ascension; and the chorus “Unfold, ye 
portals everlasting,” finishes the part. This finale will probably 
prove one of the most effective numbers of the score. 

The third part of “The Redemption” is entitled “ Pentecost.” 
After a brief prelude, in which the melody of Mendelssohn's “ Be 
thou faithful unto death” figures, it opens with a chorus, “ Lovely 
appear over the mountains the feet of them that preach and bring 
good news of peace.” The chorus is followed by the soprano solo, 
“Over the barren wastes,’ which vocal stars will probably be of 
opinion has already been long enough delayed. This is followed 
by a reprise of the chorus, “ Lovely appear.” The tenor recitant 
narrates how the disciples were gathered in prayer on the day 
of Pentecost, waiting for the promise of God, and a brief orchestral 
piece is held to deseribe the apostles in prayer. The bass tells 
of the mighty rushing wind, the tongues of fire, the two narrators 
describing the descent of the Holy Spirit. A “ voice from heaven,” 
in a soprano solo, bids the apostles go forth and preach the glad 
tidings. We now approach the end. The chorus sing of the word 
that has become flesh and dwelt among us, of the faith by which 
comes salvation, that at His word the blind receive their sight, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised. The rest of this lengthy chorus is 
taken chiefly from the Sermon on the Mount, with the blessings on 
the poor in spirit, them that mourn, the meek, and the pure in 
heart. With a short fugato and an apostrophe to the Trinity 
the oratorio comes to an end. 
aati 


A HYMN-WRITER’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


gee of there is no one hymn so well known and as fre 








quently used, at the present time, as Dr. Ray Palmer's “My 

faith looks up to Thee.” Although he has written many 
beautiful verses, he will be thought of mostly, in connection with 
this one grand faith song. The N. Y. Sun gives the following in- 
teresting items concerning the-first publication of the hymn, the 
author's golden wedding, and other matters of interest connected 
with this good old man: 

The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of the Rev. Dr. Palmer, 
of Newark, who wrote the hymn, “ My faith looks up to Thee,” oc- 
curred on Tuesday. The anniversary would have occurred on 
Monday, except that, being delayed on a Long Island Sound 
steamboat, he was unable to be married on the day appointed for 
the wedding, which was October 2, 1832. And now the celebration 
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of the golden wedding has been postponed because of the absence of 
his son and several clerical friends, whoare attending a religious meet- 
ing in Portland. Ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College; President 
Porter, the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, President Mark Hopkins, 
President MeCosh, of Princeton; Vliver Wendell Holmes, John G. 
W hittier, and other friends of Dr. Palmer, have called attention in 
a card to the anniversary, and have suggested that it be duly kept. 
It is proposed to have a reception at Dr. Palmer's house from 4 to 
8 p. mM. next Wednesday. 

Dr. Palmer will be seventy-four years old next month. He 
studied in Phillips Academy, Andover, where he had Dr. Holmes 
for a fellow student, and was graduated from Yale in 1830. It was 
in this year, while teaching school in this city, that he wrote “ My 
faith looks up to Thee.” ‘Two or three years later Dr. Lowell 
Mason asked him for some hymns to set to music, and he gave the 
composer the verses which have since been sung every-where to the 
tune of “Olivet,” which Dr. Mason composed for them. Two days 
after receiving the verses Dr. Mason met the writer of them and 
said to him: 

“Mr. Palmer, you may live many years and do many things, but 
you will never do any thing that will make you so widely.known as 
this hymn will.” 

After spending thirty-one years as pastor, first, of a church in 
Bath, Me., and then of one in Albany, Dr. Palmer became Secretary 
of the Congregational Union. He filled this position twelve years, and 
four years ago he retired from all actual service. Some of his best 
known hymns begin as follows: “Away from earth my spirit 
turns;” “Jesus, these eyes have never seen;” “ Jesus, Thou joy of 
loving hearts;” “Come, Jesus, Redeemer, abide Thou with me;” 
“Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb;” “Take me, O my 
Father, take me,” and “Come. Holy Ghost, in love.” He published 
two volumes of hymns; one dedicated to President Hopkins, and 
the other to the Rey. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs. Dr. Palmer and his 
wife are in excellent health. 
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HERE AND THERE. 





PERSON, writing to one of the Boston musical papers, sug- 

gests that it would be better for each nation to use its own 

language in its musical terms, and, especially, that we, in 
this country, should use English instead of Italian. F, p, #7, pp, 
cres, dim, moderato, allegro, andante, etc., are as universal as staff, 
clefs, and notes, and it is fortunate for us that foreign composers 
do generally use this universal musical language in directing how 
their music should be performed ; otherwise, while we might read 
their notes, we might not understand their musical directions, 
often so essential to a right interpretation of their music. 

At the close of the article, above referred to, the writer says: 
“Instead of ‘key of G, (as key means nothing in music), why can 
not it be ‘seale of G,’ which means something? To say, ‘ transpose the 
scale,’ is evidently superfluous, as a scale can not be transposed !” 

All musicians agree that “transposition” in music means sing- 
ing, playing, or writing a piece of music, phrase, or exercise, in 
another key than one previously given, so as to make it higher or 
lower. There is no possible doubt that singing or playing the 
ecale; first, in the key of C, and then in the key of G, is transposing 


it, thus: 
eles sp eS ei 


The seale of a key is but one of the many thousand forms that 
the tones of a key may take. The chord of C isnot the seale of C. 
An arpeggio form is not a scale form. Any other tune than this 
particular one is not the scale, nor can it be im the scale any more 
than one tune can be in another. 

The key is the great family of tones, from lowest to highest, in 
any possible order or combination ; the sca/e, proper, is but eight of 
these tones in one particular order, ascending or descending, and 
in its most tuneful form, is from key tone to key tone. The“ key ” 
has an infinite variety of tone-relationships, the “scale” only seconds. 
The “key” has tonic, dominant, subdominant, and other chords. 
The “scale” no chords at all, although it may be accompanied by other 
tones of the key in chord form. 

“ Key” and “ key-note” or “ key-tone” are not synonymous terms. 
The “ key-tone ” of a key is the home-tone or father of the family, 
so to speak, while “ key ” is the whole family. 

A more complete view of this subject is this: 

The word “ key,” in music, like the word “ family,” in common 
life, is an abstract term. Both imply relationship, without speci- 
fying individuals. As “family” means father, mother, brother, 
sister, and other relations, without specifying any one in particular, 








so ‘‘key”’ means tonic, dominant, subdominant, mediant, ete., or, 
key-tone, five, four, three, etc., and an endless variety of relation- 
ships, such as major and minor seconds, thirds, sixths, etc., major, 
minor and diminished chords, etc., and all without specifying par- 
ticular tones. 

If you say “the family of Mr. John Smith,” then the matter is 
no longer an abstraction. There are Mr. and Mrs. Smith, their 
daughter Ellen, and their sons William and Thomas. There are, 
also, Aunt Sophie and Uncle Henry and a cousin or two, as visitors 
or temporary members of the family. So, if you say “ the key of C, 
major,” you have all the tones in music that are named C, D, E, 
F G, A, and B, as regular members of the family, and may have 
F sharp, A flat, or any othersthat you please, as chromatic visitors 
or temporary members. 

Now, let all or a part ofthe members of the Smith family unite 
in something definite—a literary association or a musical quartet, 
for instance; and it will be like putting the members of the key of 
C into a chorus, or a tune, or achord, or scale, and just as the 
literary association or the quartet would be in the Smith family so 
would the chorus, tune, chord or scale, be in the key of C. 

There is a good deal of loose thought about the word “scale” in 
music. Many seem inclined to give it all or a part of the attri- 
butes of “key.” Far better would it be to let the word key include 
all the pitch-relationships that a certain set of tones can have, and 
scale mean, simply, one of the forms that those tones may take 

It should be-remembered that, however it may have been at first, 
“ key,” in music now means not a single tone but a family of tones; 
otherwise there would be no propriety in the terms “ major keys,’ 
“ minor keys,” “ key-relationship,’ ete., for “ major” and “ minor,” 
can not be predicated of a single tone, neither can relationship 

I wish here to add my testimony to what was said in the last 
Visiror, of respect and affection for the memory of Mr. C. C. Wil 
liams. He was a man of true nobility of character, of delicate and 
refined instincts, faithful and unselfish in his friendships, and 
modest in his estimate of himself, although possessing marked 
talent and ability in his profession. Better than all, his lovely 
natural traits were all subordinated to, and characterized by 
sincere and unaffected piety, if we may judge by the Divine stand- 
ard: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” G. F. R 
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A WANDERING MINSTREL. 


W HEN the unexpected invitation came for me to speak upon 
the subject of voice before the Music Teachers’ National 
Association at Chicago, | was, to simply tell the truth, over- 
joyed. It was like pastures green to the dusty dray-horse to enjoy 
a@ summer's sojourn in the presumably verdant west. I accepted 
with perhaps unseemly haste, drew a clavicular breath of prospect 
ive relief, endeavored, with meager success to inhale an abdominal 
or an abdominal-costal sigh of weary waiting, took stylographic 
pen in hand and doubled to my writing 

Choice was made of the important subject of breathing, because it 
was being shallowly agitated in so many quarters. Though my 
search had been an earnest one, it had been rewarded only by 
arbitrary statements, not by arguments. This way, claims one, 
is good; the original way designed by mother nature—all others 
are frauds. By no manner of means should that mode be prac- 
ticed, says another. Dame Nature is being maligned. This other 
way is the great patent; all others are infringements 

Still another class is even more complimentary to our broad- 
shouldered dame. Let her alone, thi@y say; take your breath 
according to the instincts she has implanted in your organism 
they are all-sufficient—you need no other guide. That lesson was 
taught in infancy. The babe breathes without trouble, gets breath 
enough, and gets it easily, Can you improve upon perfection ? 

To use an appropriate metaphor, all the wind would be taken 
out of the sails of that argument, if the reader could actually 
experience the breathing troubles of a healthy infant. Let a 
slight cold obstruct its tiny nostrils and it will appear that our all 
sufficient matron moves to the rescue with unwarrantable delibera- 
tion. Indeed, the little sufferers have been known to strangle, 
simply because there was no instinct prompting them to pull the 
tongue away from the roof of the hermetically sealed mouth. On 
the contrary, the instinct to press tl e tongue upward is so strong 
that no distress for breath will loosen it. But another instinct 
comes to the relief—the vocal instinct. For, when the feeling of 
suffocation becomes painful, the impulse to cry opens the mouth, 
and gives free entrance for the needed supply of air. Let me 
wander for a moment, to merely notice how beautiful an argument 
is here afforded to oppose the notion that vocal breath is inefinefive/y 
taken through the nostri!s. Were that the truth, not one infant in 


a half dozen would survive its first birthday. Catlin’s often-quoted 
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“Indians” may sniffle to their heart’s content, may sleep with tight- 
shut mouths and nostrils widely dilated to the nocturnal air of the 
unobstructed heavens; their papooses are certainly as frequently 
exposed to drafts and dampness as their more thorougly bleached 
and better housed neighbors, and can teach their coppery progeni- 
tors to take their breath by the mouthful when they wish to lament 
or rejoice in articulate or inarticulate expressions. 

To the general reader, no doubt, it may appear foolish to employ 
many words avainst the practice of inhaling through the nostrils 
for either speaking or singing; and it will excite surprise to learn 
that it is advised by many elocutionists and by not a few singing 
masters. Plumptre fills many valuable pages with the account of 
some elocutionist who had great success, though its cause could 
not be ascertained. On his death-bed he bequeathed the secret to 
some person to whom he was much indebted. That lucky legatee 
went to England, taught the principle in London and amassed a 
fortune. And what, pray, was the wonderful secret which, Midas- 
like, turned words into gold? 

Inhaling breath through the nose was the entire whole of this 
potent mystery. No one who is not a teacher of voice would 
suspect the extent of the practice. Occasionally [ meet in my 
office a clergyman who, after inhaling through the mouth in the 
usual manner during his conversation with me, is asked to read a 
few sentences so that | may judge the state of his vocal habits, 
An uncouth sound salutes my ear; and I say to myself; “ This is 
some ill-bred person from the Provinces.”’ I politely inquire: 
“Have you a cold, sir?” ‘Why, no,” he commonly replies. “I 
have been taught that one of the great secrets of the right emission 
of the voice was to inhale through the nostrils.” I usually inquire 
what arguments his teacher has advanced and am told that draw- 
ing breath through the nasal passages fills the lungs more slowly, 
and therefore gives a longer expiration. 

Now that argument does seem to me not to even deserve the 
name. I can not see that | empty my glass of water any more 
slowly because the faucet of the ice-cooler is out of order and 
clogged. Nor can I see how a quickly taken breath would fill the 
lungs less thoroughly than a slow inhalation. There are no air-cells 
which open so slowly that they require time to fully expand. 
Remove from the lungs any of their inclosing boundaries; there 
is no delay in filing the created vacuum. Any one who pleases 
may easily test the point by procuring a common grocery bag, 
flattening it till empty of air, inhaling a sudden breath and 
breathing it into the narrowed mouth of the bag—as children blow 
such paper bags full to afterwards burst them with a delightful 
report. Notice just about how full the bag is blown. Then repeat 
the experiment with lungs filled gradually. It is possible that you 
may require practice to gain the same expansion in an instant that 
you can gain by more graduai effort. But that is the precise pro- 
vince of the teacher—to make the sudden inhalation as effective as 
the more deliberate one. 

For breaths are certainly drawn quickly, even in conversation. 
Let any One intentionally lengthen the inhalations while, in imagi- 
nation, he answers a friend. It will at once be felt that delay 
is unusual and affected. How much more in need of quickly 
drawn breath"does the public speaker stand, for he requires longer 
draughts of air, to be almost as frequently renewed. 

Practically, the volume needed for public speech or song can not 
be inhaled without being distinctly and disagreeably audible. 
Probably sixty or seventy cubic inches of air must be drawn 
through the narrow passages of the nose in less than the time of a 
single second. In the South I have heard negro-waiters breathe 
through the nostrils whil® walking from seat to seat. Even this 
gentle exercise made their breathing offensively audible through 
the whole dining-hall. Think what obstreperous noiseness the 
exertion of public address and animated gesture would entail! 


ARGUMENT FROM ANIMAL 


All quadrupeds, we are told, breathe through the nostrils instead 
of the mouth. Why should man prove to be an exceptional 
breathing animal? Now, it may be doubted whether this rule is 
universal, if their mode of taking breath for vocal efforts is con- 
sidered. Does the lowing cow close her capacious maw for each 
maternal “moo?” I trow not.- She remains ajar till her address 
has beeu completed. The mule and the donkey, with rare economy, 
vocalize both ways, and can not enter this argument. But when the 
dog requires more than usual breath does he not supply it by pant- 
ing through the open mouth? And will not closer scrutiny 
of some well-trained variety disclose the interesting fact that he | 
opens his mouth before his bark, rather than afterward? But | 
it is full time to close the menagerie, and bid the Visrror—public a | 
monthly adieu. Joun Howarp. 

15 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 
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ACROSS THE SEA. 





HE Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace began last mont) 
and will continue until the end of May, 1883, with the ex 
ception of a short intermission during the holidays. Mr 

Manns, who has so long conducted these popular entertainments 
will still continue to direct them. 

Miss May Brammer, a young lady ten years of age, has recently 
been admitted to the Conservatorium at Leipzig. At her examin- 
ation she played the andante in F from Haydn's “ Violin Sonata.” 
Only one other person has ever been accepted so young. and that 
was Mme. Schumann, who entered at the same age, for the study 
of the piano. 

The Royal Victoria Coffee Hall is peculiarly a London insti- 
tution, and a good one, we believe. The musical entertainments 
are to be (for the season) as follows: Mondays and Thursdays, ope- 
ratic and ballad concerts; Fridays and Saturdays, variety enter- 
tainments of a ‘‘ high class; Wednesdays, public r-hearsals of the 
new Victoria Choir, now numbering about 300 members. 

M. Gounod's “ Redemption ” is already announced for perform- 
ance in London, Nov. Ist; at the Bristol Fe-tival; the Crystal 
Palace, Nov. 18th, and at Edinburz, Glasgow, Dundee, Wolver- 
hampton, Manchester, Liverpool, Brighton, and Reading. Arrange- 
ments are being made for its production at many of the large 
cities on the continent. 

One of the best accounts of the late Birmingham Festival was 
that written by the special ar of The Musical Times, 
which account we received as a supplement to our September copy, 
and which also appeared in the body of the magazine for October. 

The annual festival of the London Church Choir Association is 
set for Thursday evening, Nov. 2, at St. Paul’s cathedral. A prize 
composition (a 7» Dum, by Mr. A. H. D. Prendergast), will be 
performed. 

The “ Parsifal” orchestra, at Bayreuth, consisted of the following 
instfuments: Violins. 31; violas, 12; ‘cellos, 12; contra-basses, 8 ; 
flutes, 4; oboes, 6; clarionets, 4: bass clarionets, 2; bassoons, 4; 
contra-bassoon, |; horns, 7; trumpets, 3; trombones, 4; tuba, 1; 
kettle-drums, 2; harps, 4; and a bell contrivance, in all, 106 instru- 
ments. 

Dr. Hans Von Bulow gives two Beethoven concerts, this month, 
at Frankfort, with the Meiningen court orchestra. Following these, 
aconcert will be given consisting entirely of the works of the 
late Joachim Raff - 

Franz Liszt has written a new mass, soon to be performed at the 
Imperial Chapel at Vienna, under the direction of Herr Hellmes- 
berger. : 

J. Spencer Curwen has compiled “Memorials of John Curwen,” 
his father, who perfected and brought into popular use the Tonic- 
Sol-Fa system of Notation. The book can not fail of being inter- 
esting; it contains a — of Mr. Curwen and a chapter on his 
home life by his daughter, Mrs. Banks. 

Wagu?r is to spend the winter in Italy. 

Mr. E. H. Turpin, editor of the London Wusical Standard, is also 
an organist and composer of great efficiency. His compositions 
for the organ quite frequently appear upon the concert programs 
of other well-known performers. 

Mr. F. H Cowen, the talented English composer, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the proposed academy of music in Edinburg. 

Queen Victoria and her family regularly visit the tomb of Prince 
Albert, at Frogmore, on Dee. 14, the anniversary of hisdeath. The 
Tonie-Sol-Fa Reporter, for Oot., prints the music sung (“ by Her 
Majesty's command,”’) at the last memorial service. The music is 
by Sir Herbert Oakely. 
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TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SINGING. 


BY FREDERIC 


- 





W. ROOT. 





HE mechanical action of the hands which one must acquire to 
play the piano acceptably is well known, There is the finger 
touch, at first sluggish and weak, which must be made rapid 

and firm by practice; and there is the wrist, easily tired at the be- 
ginning, to be made enduring and agile. Then there is the prin- 
ciple of independence of muscular action to be established by the 
slow and laborious work of the practice hour; also, suppleness of 
the hand in grasping all sorts of chord combinations; evenness of 
finger strength, involving some pretty close attention to the weaker 
digits; facility in passing the thumb under the hand; ‘a sort of me- 
chanical instinct in making long skips, and many other details 
which go to form a good piano technique But how many realize 
that a corresponding technique is requisite to good singing, or where 
can we find such a technique described? The current phrases 
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ibout a pure tone, an open tone, a covered tone, a tone right out 
from the chest, or well up in the head, or far forward in the mouth 

-such phrases, which are about all one is likely to hear upon the 
subject, tell us nothing at all about it. The organs of voice remain 
undescribed, and their action unknown, for all such talk. 

In view of the fact that in learning to play an instrument noth- 
ing comes naturally, but all must be methodically acquired, one 
imagines that the voice, which is so familiarly used from infancy, 
s not under the same necessity of technical development. It is 
true that singing without previous training is sometimes quite ac- 
ceptable; indeed, there are those for whom nature seems to have 
done about all that is necessary. But these cases are rare; and, 
then, technical training may vastly improve even the highest vocal 
endowments. Campanini and other singers whose technique has 
attracted world-wide attention had first t> fail in their efforts, that 
the importance of training in the mechanism of voice might be im- 
pressed upon them. Instrumentalists who reach great proficiency 
still feel that technical requirements are never satisfied, and they 
practice accordingly. Even Joseffy, that marvel of mechanical ex- 
cellence, still devotes more time to his technique than most stu- 
dents are willing to devote to theirs. 

But perhaps a clearer idea of this subject of voice mechanism, what 
constitutes it and what the work of attaining it is, may be obtained 
from a few specifications. To sing the vowel sound of ah is perhaps 
as simple a requirement as we can make ofa vocalist. Still the act 
is always, at first, open to criticism from a technical standpoint. 
One can hear that the vowel is not absolutely pure; that, instead of 
a perfact Italian ah, the sound is modified toward aw or toward u as 
in “up.” This is probably because something is in the way of the 
free exit of tone from the throat. Looking into the throat we find, 
perhaps, that the tongue bunches itself up in such a way as to ob- 
struct the tone, or that the palate fails to draw itself up, or that the 
tissues at the sides of the throat, those running from the pulate to 
the tongue, are made to approach each other, partially closing 
the opening of the throat into the mouth. Any one of these acts 
vitiates the vowel element, and it is only when one can contro! the 
parts named and is thus able to expand the throat at will, that he 
may be sure of a perfect sound of ah; not that this is all that is re- 
quired to perfect the vowel, but itis essential. Lt will be observed that 
we are now taking a practical, scientific view of the subject and are 
not contenting ourselves with vague phrases. We are considering 
distinct muscular actions that are plainly visible and whose effect 
upon the voice we know something of. Here is the opening of the 
throat mto the mouth, bounded below by the tongue, above by the 
soft palate, and on the sides by the pillars of the fauces, as they are 
called. We find that these parts are apt to act so as to narrow the 
opening through which the tone comes; and we observe that when 
the throat is thus narrowed a pure sound of aA is impossible. Mani- 
festly, then, our next step in pursuit of technique is to find how 
these parts are to be controlled. Unfortunately they do not re- 
spond readily to the will. When the doctor asks you to open your 
throat that he may ascertain its condition, he generally finds that 
your efforts to obey result only in your closing it all the more 
tightly, and that he must have recourse to the handle of a spoon to 
depress the unruly member before he can see past the middle of 
the mouth. Suppose, however, that we have learned to place the 
tongue properly in the mouth and also to hold the palate well up 
and the fauces well apart, doing these without making a sound. 
We find that, upon adding the vocal effort to the combination, the 
throat shuts right up again. Still, a little practice enables us to 
hold the throat open while making a soft, low tone. Then we pro- 
ceed to conquer the next difficulty, which is to take higher pitches 
with the same opening of throat. After this comes the task of 
adding power to the tone so independently that the throat will not 
close; and soon. This holding the upper throat independently ex- 
panded while the lower throat (the larynx) undergoes the con- 
traction and tension necessary, for even high and loud tones, is 
called the vocal contraposition; it is an essential element in every 
step of voice-training and is the corner stone of vocal technique. 
When the contraposition for af is obtained, so that a vocalizing ex- 
ercise can be sung well with that vowel, we still find that the action 
of the throat is sluggish in taking the open position required. 
Promptness remains to be acquired by practice. When ah im 
mediately follows e, as in “ we are here,” sung at an ordinary rate of 
speed, the throat will not make a prompt transition from the close 
€ position, to the exact, open aA without such training. 

But this will suffice to illustrate what I mean, All that I have 
described, and much more, is required to make a perfect singing 
technique for ah alone, to say nothing of the other vowels and con- 
sonants, singly and in all their combinations, together with exe- 
cution in all its departments, But can't we get along without being 
so particular about all these little details? Yes, we can; but not 
if we aim at true art. There is so much charm about a fine voice 





| the army and Spinola follows her. 
| grower, Balthaser, as the bogus Duke of Limburg, and proffers his 


that, in admiring its timbre, one may overlook faults in technique 
But this pleasure is of a merely sensuous character. The intellec- 
tual element is lacking, and, without this, singing can not rise to the 
dignity of an art. We may admire the colors in a picture the draw- 
ing of which is poor, but good taste dictates a far greater admiration 
of a delineation in plain black and white, if the drawing is 
spirited and ideally truthful. And so in any effort which taxes 
man’s powers. No matter how good the material employed, it can 
not, without technique, be molded in conformity with taste, be 
it a question of building a house or of uttering a song. One of 
these days all these things will be understood and acknowledged, 
and just as a pianist now works diligently and unceasingly at the 
smallest detail of his technique. so vocalists will come to take the 
same pains with every vowel and consonant in the music they sing; 
|also, with many other points which it now never occurs to them to 
consider. For instance: singers at present are generally quite con- 
tent if their words are so enunciated that they can be understood. 
But it is being contented with too little. Earnestness of utterance 
|involves more than mere verbal distinctness. Energy enough to 
make another understand what is said may be but a tithe of the 
energy which the hearty utterance of a sentiment would naturally 
call forth. Intensity of expression is largely dependent upon 
special effort in the enunciation of words. Another consideration 
is this: we are very expert at understanding our own language. If 
our ear catches most of the elements of a word it suffices. And as 
singers can be understood even when their enunciation is very im- 
perfect, | suppose that few, even among those who pride themselves 
upon their enunciation can sing the sound represented by 4 upon 
the higher pitches of their voices. They can do something that 
passes for 4, but it is not its real sound. Neither can they vocalize 
th throughout the compass neatly and promptly. Vocal sas in “is,” 
too, they will be found to slight, giving it the hissing sound only, 
as in “this.” These are specimens of the defects in this direction 
that are habitual with the singers of to-day, with whom, I repeat, 
technique is rarely an exhaustive study. But as long as the public 
does not exact better things of vocalists they will hardly exact it 
of themselves. Teachers can not be expected to force upon their 
,pupils exeellencies which the public, for which singers prepare 
themselves, is content to spare, or, at least, is not insistent upon. 
If words are not absolutely distinct, even in pianissimo passages, 
and, further, if they are not delivered so as to give an effect of im- 
passioned utterance, consonant technique is wanting. If the voice 
is uneven, containing some strained, and some weak notes, or if 
there are breaks in the register, or if the tone is throaty or hollow, 
vowel technique is wanting. If phrasing and sostenufo are bad, 
breath technique is wanting. If and embelishments are 
slurred over, and if the voice passes jerkily from one pitch to 
another, glottis technique is wanting. ‘There are scarcely any sing- 
ers who are not capable of perfecting all these points. One of these 
days they will have more ambition to do it than they seem to have 
now. 
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THE MERRY WAR. 


‘THE story of The Merry War is that Genoa and Massa quarrel 
over a dancer, who is engaged at both places for the same time. 
Genoa sends an army under Gen, Umberto Spinola, to besiege 

Massa, and the ladies of Massa put on uniforms and defend their 

fortress. The first Actis in Spinola’s camp. The Countess Violetta 

is trying to get into Massa, in the disguise of a peasant, and is cap- 
tured by Spinola, who falls in love with her. He discovers that she 
is to be married by proxy to the Duke of Limburg and orders the 
ceremony to be performed at once, himself acting as the proxy and 
inserting his own name, instead of the Duke's, in the marriage ser- 
vice. As the Act ends, the soldiers line the road to the chapel for the 
bridal procession, and the picture is so fine and the music so pleas- 
ing that the audience promptly encore the concluding duet, chorus 
and procession. In the second Act, we see the ladies of Massa in 
arms, under the command of the Princess Artemisia. Violetta joins 
He has dressed up a Dutch tulip- 


services as interpreter. But Balthasar meets at Massa his own wife, 
Elsa, and the usual complications ensue. Violetta despises the 


}mock Duke; Spinola protects her from his matrimonial advances; 


Elsa is jealous of her husband’s new wife and strange rank; there 
is much kissing and pretty singing, and the Act ends with a Strauss 
Waltz, which is deservedly encored. In the original, the third Act 
unravels all the complications; Spinola explains to Violetta that 
she is really his wife; Elsa forgives Balthasar, and the Merry War 
is ended by the announcement that the dancer about whom it is 


| waged has run away from both parties. 
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A CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


Old Testament Soeenes Concerning Christ, and New Tes- 
tament Records of Their Fulfillment. 








PREPARED BY W, F, SHERWIN. 





Note.—The Pastor may call out the topies, the Superintendent reading the 
passage from O. T., and the School responding with the fulfillment from N. T. 
Or it may be varied in many ways by sections. The readings will occupy from 
twelve to fifteen minutes. Appropriate singing may be interspersed at pleasure. 





It was prophesied that one should precede Christ. 

O. T., Mal. 3:l.—Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
- pre the way before me. 

T., John 1:6, 23.—There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John. He said: I am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness. Make straight the way of the Lord, as said he Prophet 
Ksaias. 

He was to be worshipped by Kings. 

T., Isa. 60:3.—And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
bins to the brightness of thy rising. 

N. T., Matt. 2:|-2.—Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days of Herod the king, behold there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, saying, where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him. 
The massacre at Bethlehem was foretold. 

O. T., Jer. 31:15.—Thus saith the Lord: A voice was heard in 
Ramah, lamentation, and bitter weeping; Rachel weeping for her 
children refused to be comforted for her children, because they 
were not, 

T., Matt. 2:16-18.—Then Herod, when he saw that he was 
mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, 
and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the 
coasts thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time 
which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. 

Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying: In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great mourning. Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they were not. 


The flight into Egypt and return. 

O. T., Hos. 11:1.—When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
“ cali my son out of Egypt. 

, Matt. 2:14-15.—When he arose, he took the young child 
walk hid mother by night, and departed into Egypt, and was there 
until the death of Herod: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I 
called my son. 

He was to preach the Gospel. 

O. T., Isa. 61:1.—The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because 
the Lord hath annointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek ; 
he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim libert 
to i Ng es, and the opening of the prison to them that are het 

, Luke 4:21.—And he began to say unto them: 


This day is 
this sashanare fulfilied in your ears. 


He was to have the witness of the Spirit. 

O. T., Isa. 42:1—Beheld my servant, whom I uphold; mine 
elect, in whom my soul delighteth; I have put my Spirit upon him; 
he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 

N. T., John 1:32.—And John bear record, saying: I saw the Spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. 

He was to work miracles, 

O. T., Isa. 35:5-6.—Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 

Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing. 

N. T., Matt. 15:30.—And great multitudes came unto him, 
having with them ‘hose that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and 
many others, and cast them down at Jesus’ feet; and he healed 
them. 

Christ would be rejected. 

O. T., Isa. 53:3.—He is despised and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our 
faces yer him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

N. T., John 1:10-11.—He was in the world, and the world was 
made (3 him, and the world knew him not. 

He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 

Zechariah foretold Christ's entry into Jerusalem. 

). T., Zech. 9:9.—Rejoice greatly, O, daughter of Zion: shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy King cometh unto thee; he is 
just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt, the foal of an ass. 





N. T., Matt. 21:6-7.—And the disciples went, and did as Jesus 
commanded them, and brought the ass, and the colt, and put on 
them their clothes, and they set Aim thereon. 


His betrayal for money. 

Q. T., Zech. 11:12.—And I said unto them, if ye think good, give 
me my price; and if not, forbear. So they weighed for my price 
thirty pieces of silver. 

N. T., Matt. 26:14--15.—Then one of the twelve, called Judas 
Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, and said unto them: What will 
ye give me, and | will deliver him unto you? And they cove- 
nanted with him for thirty pieces of silver. 


He was to be forsaken by friends. 

O. T., Zech. 13:6.—And one shall say unto him: What are these 
wounds in thine hands? ‘Then he shall answer: Those with which 
I was wounded in the house of my friends. 

N. T., Matt. 26:56.—Then all the disciples forsook him, and fled. 


He would be dumb before his accusers. 
O. T., Isa. 53:7.—He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet 
he opened not his mouth. 
T., Matt. 27:12.—And when he was accused of the chief 
ssiedie and elders, he answered nothing. 


They would give him gall and vinegar. 
O. T., Ps, 69:21.—They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my 
— they gave me vinegar to drink. 
Matt. 27:34.—They gave him vinegar to drink mingled 
with gail: and when he had tasted thereof, he would not drink. 


He would be mocked by enemies. 

O. T., Ps. 22:7~-8.—All they that see me laugh me to scorn; they 
shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying: He trusted on 
the Lord that he would deliver him: let him deliver him, seeing he 
delighted in him 

N. T., Matt. 27:41-43.—Likewise also the chief priests mocking 
him, with the scribes and elders, said : 

He saved others; himself he can not save. If he be the King of 
Israel, let him now come down from the cross, and we will believe 
him; he trusted in God; let him deliver him now, if he will have 
him; for he said, I am the Son of God. 


He would pray for his enemies. 
O. T., Isa. 53:12.—And _ he bear the sin of many, and made inter- 
cession for the transgressors. 
N. T., Luke 23:34.—Then said Jesus: Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do. 


He was to suffer a shameful death. 

O. T., Isa. 53:8.—He was taken from prison and from judgment ; 
and who shall declare his generation? for he was cut off out of the 
land of the living; for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken. 

N. T., Luke, 23:33.—And when they were come to the place, 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified him, and the male 
factors, one on the right hand and the other on the left. 


The prophecy concerning his burial. 

O. 'T., Isa. 53:9.—And he: made his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death; because he had done no violence, 
neither was any deceit in his mouth. 

N. T., Matt. 27:57--58.—When the even was come, there came a 
rich man of Arimathea, named Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ 
disciple. He went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. Then 
Pilate commanded the body to be delivered. 


Christ's resurrection foretold. 

O. T., Ps. 16:9-10.—Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory 
rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall rest in hope; for thou wilt not se 
my soul in Hades; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption. 

N. T., Acts 2:31-32.—He, seeing this before, spake of the resur- 
rection of Christ, that his soul was not left in Hades, neither 
his flesh did see corruption. This Jesus hath God raised up, where- 
of we are all witnesses. 

His ascension. 


O. T., Ps. 68:18.—Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive; thou hast received gifts for men. 

T., Luke 24:51.—And it came to pass, while he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into heaven. 


Sitting in the place of power. 
VO, T., Ps. 110:1.—The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 
N. T., Acts, 2:33.—Therefore being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having teceived of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear, 
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He will come to earth again. 

O. T., Job, 19:25.—For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. 

N. T., Acts, l:11.—Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven. 

Christ will then be a judge. 
0. T., Isa. 40:10.—Behold the Lord God will come with strong 


while he remained in the establishment. The renovati 
have swept away his sanctum 


nists may 
lu tne west 
gallery; the “so be its” of the somno!ent congregation would 
probably no longer find in him their mouthpiece, yet he remained 


sanctorum behind the el 


more for the sake of appearance than utility, receiving his sume 
liberal stipend fora less active partic ipati yn in the church service 


} 


I have seen such a clerk banded about from pillar to post till at 


| last a snug place was found for him behind the choir stalls of a 


hand, and his arm shall rule for him; behold, his reward is with | 


him, and his work before him 


N. T., Rev. 22:12—And behold, I come quickly; and my reward | 


is with me, to give every man according as his work shall be 
Let us heed this lesson. 

0. T., Mal. 3:2.—But who may abide the day of his coming? and 
who shall stand when he appeareth ? 

N. T., lst John, 2:28.—And now, little children, abide in him; 
that, when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and not 
be ashamed before bim at his coming. 

Pastor.—He which testifieth these things saith: Surely I come 
quickly: Amen. Even sv, come, Lord Jesus.—Rev. 22:21. 

Sixnc—“ O that, with yonder sacred throng, 
We at his feet may fall! 
We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


i —- —— — - 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 


FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 





ET us now consider the musical aspects of a medium style of 

service. 

growth than the former, which is still young; but the white 
surplice movement, the age of choir stalls, improvea hymn-tunes, 
psalm chanting, with organs removed from their dismal habita- 
tions in western galleries to more convenient if less effective nooks 
and corners near the choir and altar. All this dates back some 
twenty-five years. 
several cathedrals and a stray parish church only, but now they 
are the rule and fashion in nine churches out of every ten. This 
medium style savors of the cathedral service, and seems to have 
borrowed no little of its popularity from an adherence, more 
or less strict to cathedral usage and custom in matters musical 
But it is bound by no prescribed limits, as is the cathedral service 
Thus the music is either Georgian or Anglican, or a mixture of 
both; the psalms are chanted, or they are not; at some places 
they are recited in the morning and sung in the evening—at others 
vice-versa. Here the Canticles are sung to some service—there 
they are chanted to a single, a double or a quadruple chant; at 
some churches anthems are necessary, in a neighboring church 
they are tolerated only, while in the adjoining district they are 
objected to strongly; in one service the 


VICAR SPEAKS HIS PART—— 


at the next his curate sings it. 


some churches, at others the antiphonal mode is adopted for 


As an institution this musical service is of maturer | 


Such appurtenances were to be met with in the | 


| its removal down 


modernized churcli, where, seated in an ecclesiastical « Lair, stately 
and roomy enough for any two archbishops, this hitherto active 
official now enjoys a career of comparative ease and quietude. 
Another such functiouary have I seen deposed, and installed in a 
totally different position to that to which he had been appointed 


}some half a century previous by a strong Protestant body of 





parishoners. ‘This was at a Kentish church, where the influx of a 
young and most estimable man, fresh from college, and ripe with 
doctrinal notions and practices of a tolerably “high” type, lent a 
new aspect to things. The usual reformations were begun. ‘The 
fine Norman church was cleansed; hideous structures of 
age were demolished (among them being the clerk’s san 


a by gone 
tum which 
CAME TO GRIEP, 
amid incoherent utterances of the 
Popery, and Anti-Christ); the meetings were 
organized and held: the clerk refused to be comforted until at 
last all difficulties solved \ hearty church service now 
reigns supreme and the old clerk, who refused to be comforted or 
to lend his hand to any “‘ Puseyite pranks,” as he called them, has 
been cajoled into heading a procession of clean-faced boys in 
white surplices, and it is not improbable that he may some day be 
the bearer of an uplifted jeweled cross for leading a procession, 
and the like Thus, though the revival in the conduct of the 
church's service may have deprived many such functionaries of 
their duties, it has interfered but little with any of their salaries 
for their aid and presence have too often proved of service to 
many a worried vicar in dealing with the complaints and ques- 
tionings of a 


clerk concerning Ritualism, 


usual resistance 


were 


PANIC -STRICKEN CONGREGATION 
The part they play may be less active, but it is nevertheless an 
important one 
Then there are the several degrees of musical efficiency which 
are attained by this medium party, which does not deem it neces- 
sary to adopt or work to any forced standard of excellence in their 
musical doings. They often scorn the notion of appearances, and 
are, as a rule, deaf to the matter of effect Frequently enough, 
when choir stalls have been fixed at some expense and no little 
trouble, arising out of the granting of a “ faculty,”’ the clergyman 
will refuse to countenance the removal -of the organ from the 
gallery, on account of its being, as it stands, an ornament to the 
church, and because the effects of its gilt pipes would be lost by 
Henceforward there is the inevitable 
trouble and difference of opinion between choir organist, and, we 


stairs 


may add, organ. The organist and his instrument constitute a 
powerful agent; not less powerful (and too frequently more 


defiant) is the choir: both are anxious to do their best and in their 


| endeavors to secure that most desirable end—to win over the other 


The singing is all in chorus at} 


treating the psalms and hymns, while we have even heard this | 


latter method carried to the extreme of rendering each verse of the 
psalms antiphonally—the division being made at that part of the 
verse where the colon occurs. In the north of London the hymns 
are taken at a galloping rate: in the south they are sung at a snail 
pace—the effect of which is not unlike wailing. This style of 
service has other distinguishing features, not* the least marked of 
which is the skillful manner in which it links the past with the 
present, and bridges over, as it were, the tastes of a past age 
and the sentiments of the present, This praiseworthy desire 
to please all tastes shows itself in numerous ways, which vary in 
every parish and in every parson. Thus, in the course of my 
experience, I have seen that church functionary, the clerk, put to 
all sorts of duties, not because he was particularly fitted for or 


conspicuously clever in any of the offices which were thrust upon | 


him, but because being what we may term 


THE “ PEOPLES’ MAN, 


and no longer necessary or desirable in his old capacity of clerk, 
his presence in some other ro/e was a sort of guarantee (and was 
looked upon as such by the conservative elements of many a 
congregation) against any too formidable strides on the part of his 
musical and reforming vicar. Though his “ Amen” could no more 
be heard amid the exertions of a “ restored organ” and a surpliced 
choir, “Mr. Clerk” stood good proof that, marked-as was the 
transformation in the church service, no great harm would come 





| musical 


| 


side to its way of thinking and rendering—the singing of 


PRAISES “ WITH UNDERSTANDING 
not unfrequently gives way to a general musical , in which 
choir, organ, and congregation get into a condition of glorious 
confusion, while the parson looks on undismayed and apparently 
unaffected. But both organ and choir afford food for reflection, 
especially as we find them under the auspices we are now consider- 
ing. Here we meet with little regard as to the fitness of things; 
but the prevailing idea seems rather to be the utilization of all 
surrounding talent that can with the slightest pretense be termed 
Thus we meet with choirs partly paid and partly volun- 
tary; mixed choirs, that is, choirs with male and female voices; 
then there are 

PARTLY DRESSED CHOIRS, 
wherein two rows of bright little boys in surplices are supported in 
their musical exertions by older folks of both sexes in ordinary 
clothing; choirs wherein boys’ voices are regarded as intolerable, 
especially where the vicar’s family happens to be a large one, con- 
sisting chiefly of girls; choirs with all boys and no men or women; 
choirs whose ranks are recruited through the advertisement col- 
umns of newspapers; and those less fortunate choral bodies which 
secure no greater talent than is afforded by the neighboring 
national school, the Sunday school, and the parochial young men’s 
club and institute—talent, by the way, which is rarely worth the 
seeking, much less the time which it takes to shape the same iuto 
the merest semblance to form 

To be Continued 
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We hear, with regret, of the death of Jacob 
Kunkle, the younger of the Kunkle Brothers, 
of St. Louis 


Vocat culture is represented in this Visrror 
by the two strongest men in the profession, 
Frederic W. Root, of Chicago, and John How- 
ard, of New York. 


WE present to our readers, this month, one 
of the Responsive Services, promised some 
time ago. Itis prepared by Prof. Sherwin, 
with special reference to the coming Christ- 
mas, and is a happy arrangement. 





Tue short anthem, ““O Come let us Sing,” 
in this Visrror, will be found very effective as 
an opening piece for Thanksgiving service. It 
may be used as a quartet, but is strong 
enough to stand all the voices that can be put 
upon it. 


In a paper on ‘“ Suggested Reforms in Ma- 
sical Notation,” by Humphrey J. Stark, read 
before the Licentiates of Trinity College, 
London, is advocated some of Dr. Root's 
new methods of representing tones foreign to 
the key, already explained in these columns, 
and put to practical use in “The Realm of 
Song” and “ David the Shepherd Boy.” 


We have received a somewhat lengthy reply 
to Prof. Blackman’s essay, read before the late 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, at Chicago, in which the writer 
assumes that the genial Chicago music-teacher 
has given up the “movable do” system in 
favor of the “fixed do,” or absolute pitch 
method. We think there is a misanderstand- 
ing somewhere. Both Theodore Thomas and 
Prof. Blackman believe in key relationship, 
which is the basis of the movable do system, 
but they also believe that they have found a 
better way of teaching it. In our own ex- 
perience we have never found the use of syl- 
lables a hindrance, 


Dr. H. R. Patmer is at the head of a very 


|important movement, in New York. which has 
|for its aim the musical instruction of the 
|young people of the various churches. We 
| hope to give some account of the plan in our 
next number. 


Tue iconoclasts have demolished William 
Tell, Robinson Crusoe, and other idols of our 
younger days, and in these latter times are 
trying to prove that Homer and Shakespeare 
never existed. 


| destructive (?) statement, that there is no such 
a thing as “key” He will 
a nice time proving his position. 


“ 


in music. have 





In this number our honored friend and 
teacher, Dr. Root, begins a series of “talks” 
on various subjects, under the general head- 
ing “Here and There.” This will not only 
delight teachers and others who care to be 
definite and exact in the use of technical 
terms, but will interest the general reader 
We know of no.more genial and attractive 
writer on any subject than this beloved and 
eminent musician. 


_—- <ve@o@e ———- —- 
Cooking by Music. 


At last music is redeemed! The sneer of 
the “utility” people that music is of no prac- 
tical benefit, has found a fitting rebuke. 
Franklin caught the lightning, harnessed it, 
and made it do his bidding. Watts, while 
waiting anxiously for his supper, evolved the 
steam-engine from the spout as‘ Polly put the 
kettle on,” and now a Prussian composer, has 
proposed that music (heavenly maid!) step 
into the kitchen and boil the eggs, or, at least, 
tell how long they shall be in the water. The 
aforesaid Prussian composer has published an 
inspiration which he calls the “ Egg Polka.” 
Each copy is accompanied by the following 
directions: 

“Let the polka be placed, open at the first 
page, upon the piano-forte desk. Then drop 
the egg intoa pipkin half full of boiling water. 
Set the pipkin on the fire. Then play the 
polka through in strict time, as per metronome 
indication. On completing its last bar the 
egg will be cooked to a turn—that is, its yolk 
will be fluent, and its white about as yielding 
to the touch as aripe plum. Those who wish 
their eggs hard set will play the polka andante 
maestoso. The contrary effect willbe produced 
by an allegro vivace rendering of the cumpo- 
sition. 

But shall we stop here? Will not some of 
our epicurean composers concoct a “ Beef-steak 
Galop,” with repeats, D. C’s, and time-marks 
to suit the varied tastes of those who wish their 
meat to be rare, medium or well done? We 
might have a “Leg of Mutton Waltz,’ with 
coda, or a “ Roast Turkey Grand March;” a 
“Spring Chicken Lullaby,” or a “ Nocturne 
de Baked Beans,” all accompanied with full 
directions for culinary purposes. 

The vision still unfolds.” Here is a new 
source of income for the piano manufacturer 
and music teacher, for it is evident that there 
must be a piano in every kitchen, and also 
some one to play it. This latter possibility is 





They have now invaded the | 
domain of music, one of them making the | 


fearful to contemplate, We shudder as we 
| suggest it, and pause before the awful thought, 
| We dare not pursue our investigations further, 
| Herr Hardtberg ought to have a monument 
| when he dies, and he ought to have it very 
soon, 





+ eooe 
What Has Become of It? 


We know of nothing that can fully take the 
| place of the old-fashioned  singing-school. 
| Music may be systematically taught in our 
| public schools; and musical conventions and 
| institutes may abound; our cities and towns 
may be thronged with music-teachers good, 
bad and indifferent, and yet the need of the 
singing-school be as great as ever. Those 
who are accustomed to sneer at the lower 
planes of instruction, and who ridicule (from 
want of proper knowledge) both the elemen- 
tary teacher and the work itself, will hardly 
credit the above statement, but it is quite true, 
nevertheless. 

With all the facilities for musical study at 
the present day, there is a large class of our 
teeming population, especially outside of cities 
and towns, which is unable to avail itself of 
the modern methods of instruction, and whose 
only hope is in the rapidly disappearing 
singing-school. 

In this class are the children who can not 
go regularly to the public school; the young 
men and women who are too old to go; those 
who can not afford the expense of private 
lessons, or a course of study away from home, 
and those whose daily labors leave only the 
night for study and amusement. 

The social element of the old evening sing- 
ing school was a feature of no small impor- 
tance, If we had more fun and good humor 
mixed in with our present systems of study, 
we would be better off, mentally and physi- 
cally. The “demnition grind” of our present 
high-pressure processes of education frowns at 
the slightest play of a smile on the face of a 
child, and looks upon a little amusement dur- 
ing study hours as an unpardonable sin. 

It is a mistaken notion that the best results 
in any study are secured by the banishment 
of all brightness and jollity from the school- 
room. In this a lesson may be learned from 
the old-fashioned singing-school, and from the 
master who was not afraid to unbend, at times, 
from his dignity and importance as an in- 
structor. 

It will not do for us to say that we approve 
of all the pranks indulged in by the fun-loving 
pupils. Pepper on a hot stove is not the best 
incentive to song; a board over the chimney- 
top does not always prove to be the best thing 
for weak lungs; the incessant munching of 
peanuts and pop-corn by the indifferent ones 
is an accompaniment to sacred song that can 
be dispensed with, and “going home with 
the girls’ (O memory!) is only one of the 
objects of a winter evening singing-school; 
not the only one. Looking from the staid 
eminence of years to which We have arrived, 
we can now frown disapproval upon all these 
things, though in the “days when we were 
young,” it was often hinted that we paid 




















more attention .to the above “incidentals’”’ 
than to the primary purposes of the singing- 
school. 

Our music-teachers are making a great 
mistake in allowing this old-time institution to 
fall into disuse. The plea that other methods 
of instruction have supplanted this, is not 
true. Facilities for musical instruction abound, 
all good in their way, and for which we 
are duly thankful; but the singing-school has 
a field of its own which no other institution 
can occupy. The teacher who cares more for 
plenty of work and good pay than for city life 
and endless competition, may find just these 
things by taking the trouble to work up an 
interest in the old-fashioned singing-school. 

s1e0e 
Death of Adelaide Phillipps. 





This greatly beloved and eminent vocalist 
is dead. She was not an American by birth 
though entirely so by choice and by her close 
identification with American musical in- 
terests throughout her whole life. She 
was born in England at Shakespeare’s 
town of Stratford-on-Avon in 1833. At 
the age of seven she emigrated to America. 
On the 12th of January, 1842, she made 
her first appearance in America, at the 
Tremont Temple, Boston, in a play entitled 
“Old and Young” in which Adelaide person- 
ated five different characters. Later, at the 
Boston Museum, her remarkable voice at- 
tracted the attention of Jenny Lind, the kind- 
hearted, who with others set about to provide 
the means for giving Miss Phillipps a thorough 
musical education. She went abroad in 1852, 
and studied in London and Milan, making her 
debut in opera in the latter city, December 17, 
1854, as Mosina, in the “ Barber of Seville,” 
since when she has been almost uninter- 
ruptedly before the musical public. Her last 
appearance on the stage was in Cincinnati, 
some time in December, 1881. She died in 
Carlsbad, Germany, October 12. Miss Phil- 
lipps was always doing kindly deeds. The 
following is but a single illustration: “ Some 
years ago she found at Havana a Yankee 
girl in the ballet who seemed without a friend, 
and was in fact a runaway. Miss Phillipps 
sought her out, took her under her wing, saving 
her from danger greater than she could im- 
agine. Before the opera season was over the 
girl was struck down by yellow fever. Miss 
Phillipps became her nurse, in the warmth of 
her sympathy contracted the same disease, 
and very nearly lost her own life in saving 
another's, whose only claim was that she was 
a stranger in a strange land.”’ 


or. 


City Notes. 


Mrs. Oscar Rammelsberg of this city is in 
Paris, studying music. 

All our best teachers are full of work. The 
various music schools are more than usually 
prosperous. 

A vocal and instrumental concert by H. G. 
Andre, is annonneed for Nov. 2d. He will be 
assisted by Prof. Jacobsohn, Michael Brand, Mr. 
Sullivan, and Prof. George Schneider. 

The Musical Club gave a very enjoyable con- 
cert to its associate members Monday evening, 
Oct. 9th. A Beethoven quartet (op. 16); an 
aria from Der Frieschutz; Carnival (op. 9); 
Schumann and Haydn's quartet in D minor, 
No. ll, constienned, the program, which was 
executed by Messrs. Carpe, Baetens, Broeck- 
hoven, Burck, Forehheimer, and Lindau. If 
these entertainments could be thrown open to 
the public, it surely would avail itself of the 
privelege of attending such fine performances. 





| 





| 





The College of Music Concert Company re- 
dedicated Smith & Nixon's Hall early in 
October. The company is under the musical 
direction of Mr. Brand, and gave an enjoyable 
entertainment. 

The College of Music gave a reception in 
their new building on the evening of Oct. 12th. 

Music, speeches, refreshments, etc., made 
the evening pass pleasantly away. This new 
building, is the gift of Reuben Springer, to 


| whom the college and the city is so deeply in- 


debted. 

Mrs. Katharine Westendorf has opened a 
school of elocution at 138 West Ninth street. 
Pupils of all grades will be received, as it is pro- 
posed to make the system of instruction of 
quite as much benefit to the private individual 
as to those intending to make professional use 
of the training here given 


Prof. Charles Aiken, one of the oldest music 
teachers of this city, is dead. He was for more 
than thirty years superintendent of music in 
the public schools. To him is to be attributed 
much of the success of our present system of 
musical instraction in our public schools. He 
was warmly loved by all who knew him best, 
and his demise is most sincerely mourned. 


The Boston Herald of late date prints the 
following paragraph: 

The audience in attendance at the second 
and last organ recital of Mr. George E. Whit- 
ing, given at Tremont Temple yesterday noon, 
was very generous in its appreciative applause, 
and the excellence of the program as well as 
the merits of the presentation fully warranted 
the commendation so bestowed upon the per- 
former. Mr. Whiting and his friends may well 
be pleased with the recognition given his 
musical abilities after his long absence from 
Boston. 


Prof. Geo. Schneider gave his first recital at 
Baldwin's Rooms, Tuesday evening, Oct. 17 
The following fine program was rendered : 

1. Sonata, A major C. Ph. Em Bach 
(a) Allegro con brio b) Poeo Adagio. 


¢) Allegro vivace 
2. Phantasiestuecke, Op. 5 Julius Roentgen 
1. Allegro con brio. 2. Andante 3. Allegretto 
moderato. 4, Andante con moto. 5. Presto 
6. Alkegretto. 7. Grave. Allegro con brio 
3. Sonata, D major, Op. 10, No. 3 Beethoven 
(a.) Presto. b.) Largo e Mesto 
¢.) Minuetto (Allegro.) (d.) Rondo (Allegro 
4. ja. Romance, Op. 26. No. 1} 
ib. Barcaroile, Bp. GRA: We" Rubinstein 
5. Impromptu, Op. 6 Wilh. Berger 
1. Allegro vivace. 2. Allegretto grazioso 
6. Suite, E minor, Op. 72.. Raff 


(a.) Preludio (Allegro agitato. 
(b.) Minuetto. 

ec.) Toecata (Vivace. 

(d.) Romanze (Andante.) 

(e.) Fuga (Allegro brioso.) 

The Cincinnati May Festival Association has 
prepared the following program for Thanksgiv- 
ing night, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas: 


Organ Prelude .. Bach 
Choruses—‘‘ Sir, we remember.”’ ‘‘ The Lord 
hath laid him down to rest.”” “Around His 
tomb.” (Passion Music) Bach 
“ Salve Regina,” a capella. Aichinger 


“Ave Verum’ . Mozart 
Gypsy Life ; ; Schumann 
“Help, Lord!”’ » «teristeh?? . 
“Lord. bow Thine ear.” } Elijah’ Mendelssohn 
Songs for women’s voices, with accompani 
ment for harp and French horns, Op. 17...Brahms 

“T hear a harp” 

Song from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 

Greetings. 

Song from Ossian’s “‘ Fingal.’’ 

“And the Children of Israel Sighed,’’ “ He 
ave them Hail-stones,"’ from “ Israel in 
gypt” pses os 

————_23 290 oe ______ 


Masic and Musicians. 





Prof. C. C. Case has accepted a call to take 
charge of a choir in Akron, 0., which place 
will be his address in the future. He will still 
conduct musical Conventions and Institutes. 


Prof. Case was at Espyville, Pa., October 23, | 


and at Madison, 0., October 30. 


Handel | 
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Dr. Geo. F 
Kast 
Prof. Ad. M 


Root is on a flying trip to the 


Forester has been elected 


director of the new Philharmonic Society of 


Pittsburg, Pa 

“David, the Shepherd Boy,” received a fine 
rendering at Milan, Lll., October 12 and 13 by a 
large chorus in full costume and under the di- 
rection of Prof. J. B. Ferguson. A finely 
gotten up program was prepared for the con- 
certs, containing a synopsis of the whole work 
which must have added much to the comfort 
and convenience of the listene: 

Miss Katy B. Douglass, a young lady of rare 
attainments, is teaching music in the Madison 
Female Institute, Richmond, Ky 


J.B Ferguson's engagements of recent date 
0 Milan 11] Reynolds 





have been: Ord, Nel 
Ill.; Fremont City, lowa 

Prof. W. F. Sherwin, after a short visit to 
Cincinnati, is off again on a convention tour 
including, Norwalk, O., and several important 
points in Canada. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer has been holding enthusi- 
astic conventions in Emporia, Junction City, 
Topeka, and Atchison, Kansas. He conducts 
a convention at Independence, lowa, Novem- 
ber 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. 


ee === 


Personals. 


The cantata “ Landing of the Pilgrims,” by 
Otto Singer, will be rendered by the Philhar- 
monie Society of Pittsburg, Pa., during this 
season. Ad. M. Forester is the newly elected 
director. The right man in the right place 

Mrs. Mae E. Black, of Toledo, Ohio, will 
remove to Shenandoah, Iowa, during this 
month, to take charge of the vocal department 
of the college at that place. 

Miss Dora Nelson. President of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, 305 Race street, was 
married last month to Dr. J. P. Geppert. 

Miss Madge Wickware succeeds Miss Beck 
in the instrumental department of Glendale 
Female College, Glendale, Ohio 

Our genial friend, Miss Louise Rollwagen, is 
back again from her trip to Europe, and is as 
busy as a bee She sang at the Unity Club 
concert October 26. Her voice is much im- 
proved She has charge of the vocal depart- 
ment ir Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute 

The Phoenix Club will give the operetta 
“Marriage by Lanterns,’ with Misses Hattie 
Wolfstein and Stella Heinsheimer in the 
principle roles, during the month of No 
vemver 

A concert for the benefit of Mr. E. J. Web- 
ber, the tenor, was given last month. He was 
assisted by some of the best local talent. The 
concert proved quite a success in every way. 


—>-690 e—__—_—- 
Gleanings. 


Mme. Minnie Hank arrived in New York 
October 12. She reports herself as in good 
health and spirits, and that though no definite 
plans have been made, she will not sing with 
Mapleson, and will sing in concert. Her first 
concert was given in Boston, October 26 


The American tour of the Christine Nilsson 
Concert Company began at Boston, No- 
vember l. 

Choir singers in St. Louis are said to be 
paid as follows: Soprano, 3600 to $900 ; tenors, 
$400 to $700; bassos, $300 to $400; altos, 
$200 to $600. 


The chorus of the Worcester Festival testi- 
fied their appreciation of Mr. Car! Zerrahn, as 
conductor and friend, by presenting bim at 
the last concert with an elegant gold watch, 
suitably inscribed. 
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Mr. Carl Zerrahn has- been unanimously | 
re-elected director of the Handel and Haydn | 
Society for the coming season, and for the 
triennial festival which occars in May, 1883. 


The Fisk Jubilee Singers have reorganized 
under the management of Messrs. Loudin & 
Cushing, with headquarters at Ravenna, Ohio. 
They are better prepared than ever to delight 
the public with their ever fresh melodies. 

The Emma Abbott Company is said to be 
making a decided success with the adaptation 
of Adam’s ‘ Si j’étais Roi.” 

The Boston Musical Herald says: “Itis a 
mistake to suppose that German singing clubs 
are superior to those of America. Especially 
is Germany inferior in male singing societies. 
There is probably, in all Germany, nota single 
Maennerchor that could be compared with our 
own Apollo Club. 

It is related of the great Meyerbeer that such 
was his anxiety to secure favorable criticism 
for his works that he expended a large propor- 
tion of his income in purchasing the opinions 
of public writers. The publishers of Meyer- 
beer’s operas aver that of the millions of francs 
brought by the several works he himself never 
had as much as 150,000 franes (£6,000). 

“A Voice Insurance Company” is the last 
scheme brought out in Paris. The company 
undertakes, in return for the premium paid, to 
allow the singer, when his voice is “ wholly or 
partly” gone, an annuity based on his 
salary. Connected with this will be an “ Acci- 
dent Insurance Company,” which will pay the 
audience so much for every false note uttered 
by the singer. It is to be hoped that the Paris 
wits are truthful in their statements. But 
what insurance company could compensate 
for Nicolini’s chronic flatting, or insure Patti's 
voice for another ten years ? 

A regular Court Band is to be organized in 
Russia by order of the Emperor. Strict or- 
ders are given that none but Russians shall be 
members. The pay will be high and the post 
of Chief Director of the Imperial Court Band 
will be created. 





The first appearance of the Swedish 
Nightingale will be on November 1, at the 
Music Hall, Boston. The tenor is Herr 


Bjorkstein, and Miss Hope Glenn and the | 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club complete the com- | 
pany. The members of the Quintet Club are: 
Mr. Isador Schmittler, first violin; Mr. 
Ernst Thiele, second violin; Mr. Thomas | 
Ryan, clarionet and viola; Mr. William | 
Schade, flute and viola, and Mr. Frederick 
Giese, violoncello. 

An appeal is being made in England for 
money to support Vincent Wallace's widow 
and ‘children. Apropos of the popular com- 
poser it is said that he sold the copyright of 
“Maritana” tothe Pyne and Harrison com- 
pany for the nominal consideration of ten 
shillings, and that the opera brought £62,000 
into the treasury. 

The new opera by Wagner is founded on an 
Indian legend and called “ Beidha.” It is 
said that ‘ Parsifal’’ contains some curious 
stage effects. One scene represents gigantic 
roses and tulips, which grow and exhale per- 
fume, and then wilt and die, in consequence 
of a storm. 

English society has received a severe thrust 
by a clever London actress, whose name is not 
given, who wrote a letter recently to the Lord | 
Chamberlain, who revises plays and their 
“ business,’ asking him “to abate the nui- 
sance of decollette dresses in the stalls and 
boxes as annoying to ladies on the stage.” It 
is unquestionable that there is less modesty in 
society than there is on the stage in this re- 
spect. 

The baton to be presented to Mr. Theodore 
Thomas by the Advisory Committee of the 
New York Musical Festival, consists of ivory, 











with tips of frosted geld. On the ivory staff is 
inscribed a bar from Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony, while one of the tips bears a suitable 
inscription, Together with the baton, an 
album will be presented to the popular con- 
ductor. It contains a letter written on parch- 
ment and brilliantly illuminated, expressing 


the thanks of the board of managers for his | 


zeal and energy. The presentation will take 
place in the fall. 


>1O0e 
Paolo La Villa. 


The following extract from a late ‘“ Trova- 
tori’ of Milan, concerning a former resident 
of Cincinnati, will be of interest to our readers: 

Maestro Paolo La Villa, of whom for sev- 
eral years we have heard very favorable men- 
tion in the United States of America, has, 
through his talents as composer and professor 
of singing, made for himself an honorable and 
advantageous position. Returned to Palermo, 
his native city, during his summer vacation, 
generously offered to assist at a concert given 
by the ‘Philharmonic Society, Bellini,” at 
which several pieces from a new opera by La 
Villa, rendered by the full orchestra, were 
received with most flattering success. 
quote from the Palermo journals: La Nuora 
Gazzetta, July 26: Our countryman, M. La 


given us a taste of the fruit of his studies and 


We} 


of his vein of music in his opera “J1] Dura} 


D'Eber,” in the symphony rendered by our 
orchestra in the tenor romance from the same 
opera, with an “Ave Maria,” and a waltz, 
“American Beauties.’ The symphony is 
beautiful, very well instrumented, with an 
exact and conscientious distribution of tones, 
of the finest conception, and above all, very 
great taste. The public accorded it a spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic success, and most 
cordially applauded our bravo maestro; also, 
the execution of the orchestra was well done. 
The romance of “ Dura D’Eber” is beautiful; 
but we desire to hear it again to enable us to 
criticise it more justly. To us, the “Ave 
Maria” appears superior to the romance; “it is 
marked by most appropriate phrasing, original 
and melodious. 
ties’ pleased immensely. The movimento of 
a waltz has always a pleasing effect with the 
public. This one of La Villa’s is brilliant and 
of undimable beauty. La Villa in fact is a 
musician who cultivates art with ardor, and 
does honor to Palermo and Italy, and is 


making himself appreciated in America. 
2 oem 


A Feature of the “ Five-Cent Masic.’’ 





An Enquirer reporter who has been investi- 
gating the swindle known as the “ Five-cent 
Music Business,” calls attention to the follow- 
ing feature of it. His investigations tally with 
our own: 

Another well-known music-dealer who 
was seen said that the pieces issued 
were not in complete form, and one that 
the reporter saw certainly was not. The five- 


of truth be applied to the effusion. Another 
piece of the same sort is a composition b 
Kuhe, “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” with vari- 
ations, containing eleven pages, A nicely 
dressed old lady entered the store of a well- 
known music-dealer and asked him for this 
composition. It was handed out to her and 
she departed. In a few moments, and while 
the reporter was in the place, she returned and 


| said that she had just seen the same piece at 
|a neighboring store, price five cents, The 
| dealer was preparing for a haggle, when the 
| old lady, with a pleasant smile, added: “ But 


it only contained two pages.” It may have 


| been another piece with a similar title. 


One of the worst evils arising from these 
belabored and shorn publications is that con- 
scientious composers who are really filled 
with an earnest desire to elevate musical taste, 
lose all heart and all ambition, and the reason 
given by one is the reason of all. They may 
compose an acceptable piece, either instru- 
mental or vocal as the case may be, which, if 
placed before the public by legitimate means, 
would yield them a handsome return. But 
under the present circumstances they do not 
feel safe, inasmuch as they do not know at 
what moment their work will be taken pos- 
session of by the cheap music publishers, and 
although the composer possesses a copyright, 
he may lack either the means or inclination, 


Villa, returned for a visit from America, has | °* both, to push the prosecation. 


———— 9 oe 
Apples and Music. 





The directors of the Glasgow choral union 
finding a difficulty in securing a regular at- 
tendance of the lady singers, hit upon a novel 
expedient to insure their attendance at re- 
hearsals. One of the committee privately pur- 
chased two barrels of American apples, which 
he managed to secrete somewhere in the 
Trades’ Hall, where the rehearsals of the full 
chorus was held. This modern Paris had 


| wider sympathies than his Greek prototype, 
for instead of awarding the prize of beauty to 


The waltz “ American Beau- | 


cent firm have a catalogue of pieces, opposite | 


each of which is what they list as the regular 
music dealer's price, which in numberiess 
instances is exaggerated. The title page is 


the same as to name as the legitimate pro- | 


duction. For instance, in every music-store 
is to be found a collection of various sprightly 
selections from Von Suppe’s opera, Boccaccio. 
This is known as “ Boccaccio Pot-pourri,”’ and 
contains thirteen pages. The five-cent edition 
has the same title page, and consists of but 
two pages, so that the technical term pot- 


one Venus only, Mr. Muir is said to have be- 
stowed an apple upon every lady who attended 
rehearsal. 

—_——————__ 2 eo oe 


Benedict, Costa, Gounod. 





Lue, Hooper, writing of the great Birming- 
ham Festival, thus refers to the above distin- 
guished trio: 

The Birmingham Musical Festival was a 
great success as music, but rather notable for 
one or two peculiar personal events. 

SIR JULIUS BENEDICT 
Ts so aged a man that it is searcely to be won- 
dered at that his wondrous physical strength 
should occasionally fail him; yet it was an 
exciting and painful sight to see the grand old 
musician waver, sway backward and forward 
and finally sink into the arms of Marie Roze, 
while his alarmed young wife arose from the 
audience and hurried to the platform to see 
what was the cause of the syncope. The cause 
poor Sir Julius muttered himself from between 
his blanched lips—overwork. He was soon 
brought round by rest and restoratives, but it 
will be some time before Sir Julius can con- 
duct again. 
SIR MICHAEL COSTA 
Got off a sick bed to go to Birmingham, at 
whose annual Musical Festival this other grand 
old veteran has conducted for forty consecu- 
tive years. These men are intellectual and 
physical giants of a past age of mankind, 
seemingly,-for nature appears to have broken 
the mold in which they were cast. But per- 
haps the most interesting person connected 
prominently with the Festival was 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 


pourri, meaning a piece in which various | Who led his own oratorio, “ The Redemption,” 
melodies are oe ype to run in consecutive }and declared it to be greatest work of his 


order and contraste 


can not with any degree | life. 


You will soon yourselves be in a condi- 
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P . a7 | 
tion to judge of that, for your enterprising nu- 


sicians are sure to give you an early taste of 
its quality. The irrepressible Mrs. 
followed Gounod to Birmingham, and tried to 
force her way into the hall where he was con- 
ducting, but at Gounod’s express desire she 
was ejected. The woman is the evil genius of 
this great musician, and when the story of 
their relations comes to be dispassionately 
written, it will prove one of the strangest epi- 
sodes ever connected with the life of a great 
com poser. 





+ eGo oe 


A New Gceupation for Women. 


With the exception of the double bass violin 
and the heavier brass,—indeed I am not sure 
that these exceptions are necessary,—there is 
no instrument of the orchestra which a woman 
can not play successfully. The extent, depth, 
and variety of musical capability among women 
are continual new sources of astonishment and 
pleasure to the writer, although his pursuits 
are not specially of a nature to bring them 
before his attention. 

It may be asserted, without extravagance, 
that there is no limit to the possible achieve- 
ments of our country women in this behalf, if 
their efforts be once turned in the right direc- 
tion. This direction is unquestionably the 
orchestra. All the world has learnt to play 
the piano. Let our young ladies—always sav- 
ing, of course, those who have the gift for the 
special instrument—leave that and address 
themselves to the violin, the flute, the obve, 
the harp, the clarinet, the bassoon, and the 
kettle-drum. 

It is more than possible that upon some of 
these instruments the superior daintiness of 
the female tissue might finally make the 
woman a more successful player than the man, 
On the flute, for instance, a certain combina- 
tion of delicacy with flexibility in the lips, is 
absolutely necessary to bring fully out that 
passionate yet velvety tone frequently alluded 
to; and many male players, of all requisite 
qualifications so far as manual execution is 
concerned, will be forever debarred from 
attaining it by the reason of their intractable 
rough lips, which will give nothing but a 
corresponding intractable rough tone. The 
same, in a less degree, may be said of the oboe 
and bassoon. Beside, the qualities required 
to make a perfect orchestral player are far 
more often found in women that in men; for 
these qualities are patience, fervor, and fidelty, 
combined with deftness of hand and quick 
intuitiveness of soul. 

To put the matter in another view. No one 
at all acquainted with this subject will under- 
value the benefits to female health to be 
brought about by the systematic use of wind 
instruments. Out of personal knowledge the 
writer pleases himself often with picturing how 
many consumptive chests, dismal shoulders, 
and melancholy spines would disappear, how 
many erect forms would delight the eyes which 
mourn over their drooping—under the stimulus 
of those long, equable, and generous inspira- 
tions and expirations which the execution of 
even moderately difficult pieces on a wind 
instrument requires.— Musical Opinion. 
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The Indication of Minor Keys. 








BY HENRY HARDING, 


The question is often asked by music stu- 
dents, “ How shall 1 know when a piece of 
music is in the minor-key?” Some knowledge 
of harmony will, of course, enable one to tell 
whether G-sharp is used as a passing chro- 
matic tone or as the leading (seventh) tone of 
the key of A-minor. Where this requisite knowl- 
edge is not possessed, we think there ought to 
be some way devised by which the pupil can 


Weldon | 


keys there are definite sigus to indicate them 
to the eye. These signs, which are written 
near the clefs, enable us to tell at a glance, 
what line or space of the staff has the name of 
the first member of the family, or in other 
words the key-tone. 

The sign of the key of C-major is the clef 
for it alone indicates to us the line or space 
where we find the key-tone, C. 

The sign which indicates the key-tone of 
G-major is F-sharp, and is always found on the 
fifth line at the right of the cleft. And so it is 
with all major-keys: each one is shown by its 
appropriate sign. F-sharp and C-sharp indi- 
cate the key of D-major. F-sharp, C-sharp, 
and G-sharp are the signs of the key of A-ma- 
jor. The writer thinks that it is better to give 
the names of the sharps instead of the usual 
way of giving the number, “one sharp, two 
sharps,’ etc. It would avoid much uncertainty 
and confusion if the leading tone of the ‘rue 
minor scale (harmonic form) were represented 
with the related major-key. The following 
illustrations will show how each minor-key 
can be indicated in the usual sign place of 
each related major-key. In ali of the illustra- 
tions it will be seen that the seventh tone of 
the minor-key is written a little to the right of 
the sharp, which is the seventh, and the flat 
which is :~ Sourth, of the relative major-key 

In the first illustration we use G-sharp on 
the second line as the sign of the key of A- 
minor, the key-tone being next above the sharp. 
It a part of the tune or movement is in the 
major-key, it would be necessary to indicate 
the pitch G, by the usual sign. 

If the whole composition is written in minor, 
there would be no necessity of modifying 
the pitch of any line or space, when the key is 
indicated at the right of the clef. We have 
then— 

G-sharp as the sign of A-minor. 

D-sharp as the sign of E-minor. 

A-sharp as the sign of B-minor. 

E-sharp as the sign of F-sharp minor. 

B-sharp as the sign of C-sharp minor. 

F-double-sharp as the sign of G-sharp minor. 

s -double-sharp as the sign of D-sharp minor. 

C-sharp as the sign of D-minor. 

F-sharp as the sign of G-minor. 

B as the sign of C-minor. 

E as the sign of F-minor. 

A as the sign of B-flat minor. 

D as the sign of E-flat minor. 

This we believe to be @ clearer and better 
indication of minor-keys. 
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Miss Thursby and the Ked-Cross Night. 
ingales. 


A very pretty story is told of a nightingale 
owned by Miss Thursby, and which accom- 
panies her upon her travels. She had given a} 
concert at Prague before an aristocratic audi- 





recognize the minor-keys with the same ease 
that he does the major-keys. For all major- 





dience, in which each person vied with his 
neighbor in doing her honor. Plaudits and' 





presents were showered on her, and people 
wondered how it was that the noted melo- 
maniac and connoisseur, Prince Wittgenstein 
should have given no practical token of the 
admiration which he expressed. Next day 
the prince called at her hotel, accompanied by 
a servant carryinga bird cage. ‘Mademoiselle 

he said, “I am at a to express fitly 
my rapture at your singing; I consider that 
there not on earth one other like 
yours. Let me beg you to accept this pair of 
nightingales as a souvenir; I own nothing 
more precious. Pray teach them how tosing.”’ 
All of this might have passed for a neatly 
turned compliment if the nightingales had 
been ordinary nightingales, but they were a 
good deal more than ordinary birds, they were 
historical birds, and the red oem mark upon 
their breasts indicated them to the lineal 
descendants of a couple of warblers brought 
from Palestine by a crusading ancestor of the 
prince, who, taken prisoner at the siege of 
Jerusalem, had been solaced always during 
his long captivity by their visits to his dun- 
geon window. When the knight's ransom had 
been paid, he asked that his feathered friends 
might be given to him. The Sultan consented, 
and from that time there has always been 
one couple and no more of red-cross nightin- 
gales in the family of Wittgenstein, from 
which they passed into the possession of Miss 


loss 


is voice 


be 


Thursby; and, as one of the birds has died 
without heirs, the race will become extinct 
the survivor is as lively as a cricket, but 


it disdains any mate of less exalted parentage, 
and thus ends the legend of the Bohemian 
nightingale, from whose notes the prima donna 
has learned her ‘Chanson de I’ Oiseau.” 


oes 


>t CORRES sPONDENC E.t< 


Music in Boston. 
Bostoxr. October 14. 
Frau Musica has moved back to Boston 
from the country, and, from present appear- 
ances, has come to stay. The musical ban- 
quet opened two weeks ago with a benefit 


concert, which was given to Mr. C. F. Kum- 
lau, an old teacher in rather’ indigent 
circumstances. To hear an old man, close 


on the seventies, play a difficult sonata (Bee- 
thoven’s Op. 26) was remarkable enough, but 
Mr. Kumlau’s playing interested me especially 
because he represented the old passed-away 
school of Hummel, Dussek, Clementi & 
Co. His playing was more rigid, unbending 
and martinet-like than the modern school. 
His compositions were also in the old form, 
repeating ad infinitum in rondos, and repre- 
senting more formalism than feeling. I am 
glad to say that the veteran had a most cordial 
reception, and is somewhat in pocket by the 
occasion. It was pleasant to hear Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen, and Messrs. Orth, Bendix, and 
Capen at this concert; pleasant in a double 
sense, for the rallying of artists to assist a 
needy brother is not too common. 

I heard a fricasseed chamber concert this 
week. It happened in this wise: A young 
musician—W. Burr by name—a pupil of 
Haupt, had evolved a string quartet out of his 
inner consciousness. Desirous of hearing it 
and having his friends hear it, he engaged the 
Beethoven Quartet to play it, from the manv- 
script, at sight. As the manuscript had been 
hastily copied the result was disastrous. I 
think there were about thirty-seven movements 
to it; at least the performance stopped that 
number of times. Of course the verdict in 
this case must be like that of a coroner's jury 
after a railroad accident—“ nobody to blame. 

The Lyceum course concerts have begun. 
The encore fiend is there, and doubles the 

rograms with mechanical persistency. 
But the poet truly remarks; “ The course of 
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concerts (or is it true love?) never did run 
smooth.” 

But the chief musical event thus far is the 
beginning of the great Boston Symphony Or- 
chestral Concerts. Of course these are not 
greeted with the wild enthusiasm which they 
evoked when they were new, but they are none 
the less appreciated. The public seems to 
have settled down to them as a steady thing 
and takes the excellences as a matter of 
course. Mr. Henschel, the conductor, has al- 
tered much of his bearing on the stand. He 
no longer flourishes his baton as a drum- 
major would, but conducts with quiet reserve 
and dignity. He has taught much to Boston, 
but the chief lesson to be drawn from his 
career as yet, is that Boston can afford to pay 
higher prices for musical services than ever 
were dreamt of. He gets $12 an hour for his 
vocal lessons (shades of all the Garcias!) and 
fabulous prices for his conducting or singing. 
But to our concert: It began with Beethoven's 
Dedication of the House, which went some- 
what heavily. 1 know that at this distance de- 
tailed criticism would not be very interesting, 
therefore, I will briefly say that the best parts of 
the program were Professor Baermann’s 
piano playing, and the new Rubinstein Sym- 
phony on Russian subjects. Baermann is one 
of the best of pianists, combining Rubinstein’s 
power and poetry with Joseffy’s delicacy. The 
Rubinstein Symphony is a strange work: 
“Weird” is the adjective that describes it 
best. Russia, musically speaking, is a world 
in itself; on the one hand, approaching the 
pensive sadness and sweetness of Sweden; on 
the other, possessing the marked rhythm and 
strange progressions of Persia. The fierceness 
of the Cossack melodies (although some too 
are very gentle) contrasts with the deeply 
minor gloom of the songs of Moscow. All 
theseglements are mixed in Rubenstein’s new 
Russian Symphony. The general effect is one 
of gloom, but contrasts are not lacking. The 
themes are treated with most skillful counter- 
point and the instrumentation is chiefly for 
the deep instruments. The contra-basses, es- 
pecially, have an important part to play, and 
have many rapid (solo) themes to deliver. 
The scherzo has a quaint theme of the most 
Oriental character, which is supported b 
empty fifths, and much pizzicate. Allin all, 
the symphony will be loved by musicians and 
disliked by the public. 

The new home of the Conservatory, in 
Franklin square, grows more beautiful as the 
constant additions are made. A vast cabinet, 
of great value, has just been presented to the 
institution to store the collection of strange, 
barbaric, and ancient instruments. The col- 
lection of Dr. Tourjee is well worthy of its 
superb case, and both will ornament the main 
corridor of the first floor. The building is 
filling up with boarders, and the number of 
students working there at present is greater 
than ever before. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will soon enter 
the field with a series of seven orchestral con- 
certs, preceded by public rehearsals. Season 
tickets to the latter will be sold at $1.50. 
Verily, music is getting so low-priced in Boston 
that the poorest man can have his little sym- 
phonic enjoyments. Prorevs. 

- eee 
Music in New York. 

The different musical organizations are 
planning their winter’s work, and making ar- 
rangements for an unusually brilliant season. 
Last year was so prosperous a one in musical 
circles that great encouragement is felt for an- 
other season, 

Mr. Thomas’ Chorus Society opened their 
second year October 4th. Gounod’s “ Re- 
demption” will be the first work performed. 

The Symphony Society begins its fifth sea- 
son with a change which indicates its pros- 
perity, namely, giving its concerts at the 


| 

Academy of Music instead of Steinway Hall. 
The orchestra has been largely increased, and 
will be under the direction of Dr. L. Dam- 


} 
| 


| 


| 


rosch. The society announces among its list | prietor of t 


musician to the Duke of Isenburg, Hesse 
Darmstadt, to be instructed in thorough bass 
and ean Mr. Andre was also pro- 

e celebrated music publishing 


of interesting novelties, a new symphony in E | house of Jean Andre, (his father,) who have 


This will comprise the entire finale of the first 
act, and Dr. Damrosch is accorded the privi- 
lege of performing it through the courtesy of 
the composer. The choirs of two of the 
Episcopal churches and the Oratorio Society 
Chorus will co-operate with the Symphony So- 
ciety. The dates for the six concerts (each 
will be preceded by a public rehearsal) are 
November 4th, December 16th, January 13th, 
February 17th, March 3lst, and April 28th. 

The circulars of the Philharmonic Society 
(Mr. Theodore Thomas, conductor) are not 
yet out, but pleasing arrangements are prob- 
ably being made to sustain the high reputation 
this famous old orchestra has established. 
The dates of the concerts are November 11th, 
December 9th, January 6th, February 10th, 
March 10th, and April 6th. 

The Oratorio Society began its rehearsals 
for its tenth season September 2\st, at the 
usual place, Association Hall. The concerts 
will take place at the Academy of Music (in- 
stead of Steinway Hall) on the following 
dates: November 16th, December 27th, March 
15th, and April 19th. Each will be preceded 
by a public rehearsal the afternoon before. 
The officers for this year are Rev. Wm. H. 
Cooke, president; Dr. E. H. Janes, vice- 
president; Morris Reno, treasurer; Wm. 
Tuthill, secretary; Paul F. Schoen, librarian; 
G. A. Tuthill, assistant secretary; Dr. L. 
Damrosch, musical director. K. 





me 
— 
Music in Baltimore. 


Baurimore, Oct. 17, 1882. 

During the summer, we had nothing in the 
way of music, unless we except beer garden 
concerts. Of these, I can mention one with 
an orchestra of twenty-five of our best 
musicians, the program consisting of Wagner, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, and Strauss. 

Mr. Chas. E. Ford and his company gave us 
two weeks of his comic opera, Strauss’ ‘“ Merry 
War,” which bad a run of one week to crowded 
houses. The second week was devoted to “ La 
Mascotte,’’ “ Oliveste,’ “ Billee Taylor,” 
“Patience,” and “The Sorcerer.” Mr. John 
S. Ford has been in a good humor ever since, 
more particularly as he has been nominated 
for the ‘First Branch of the City Council,” 
and will undoubtedly be its president at the 
next meeting. He has “been there” before; 
hence our choice, for he is noted for the ad- 
vanced position he takes in public and chari- 
table enterprises. 

The Germania Maennerchor celebrated their 
twenty-seventh anniversary with a concert and 
ball. On the program are found “A Night on 
the Alps,” which song brought them the first 
prize at the Philadelphia Saengerfest of the 
present year, ‘‘ Mutterseelenallein,” and the 
“Huntsman Chorus” from Der Freischutz. 

Franz Abt, who was a guest of the society 
in 1872, sent a letter of congratulation. 

Dr. John C. Henr 
music at Mount St. Mary's College, Emmits- 
burg, died at his residence near that place 
Thursday night, Oct. 5, 1882, in the 72d year of 
his age. He was the eldest son of John 
Caspar Dielman, a musician of that place. In 
his early youth young Henry evinced a great 
talent for music. At the age of eleven years 
his father placed him under the instruction of 
the distinguished French violinist, Monsieur 
Femmy, who resided at that timein Frankfort, 
under whose instruction he made rapid prog- 
ress. In his fifteenth year he was sent to the 
city of Offenbach, near Frankfort, to the re- 
nowned Hofrath Anthony Andre, court 








Dielman, professor of | 


by Max Bruch, and the most important selec: | in their 
tions from “ Parsifal,’”’ Wagner's latest work. | Mozart, 





Beware most all the originals of 
aydn, and Beethoven’s compositions. 
The house still exists. Early in the year 1827 
Dr. Dielman received a call from an opera im- 
presario in Philadelphia, offering him the 
position of first violinist in his orchestra, which 
call young Dielman accepted, and accordingly 
came to this country in the same year, he be- 
ing then in his seventeenth year. He re- 
mained there two years, after which he settled 
in Baltimore, where he resided at least four- 
teen years, with the exception of two years in 
Washington D. C. 

In 1843 he was offered the professorship of 
music at Mt. St. Mary’s College, which he ac- 
cepted, and where he resided ever since. He 
was a composer of exceptional merit in both 
secular and sacred music. One of his first 
efforts was a charming overture for orchestra, 
composed when but nineteen years of age. 
Prominent among his latter compositions were 
several masses, and also “ Inauguration 
Marches” of Presidents Jackson, Harrison, 
and Taylor, which were performed by the 
marine band at Washington, and afterwards 
by several regimental bands in Germany. He 
was the first in this country to receive the 
degree of doctor of music, which was bestowed 
on him by the faculty of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and presented to bim by Gen. Taylor, then 
President of the United States. He also 
received a large silver medal from Pope Pius 
LX. for a meritorious composition in June, 1876, 
and which was delivered to him by Bishop 
Chatard, of Vincennes, Ind., who received it 
from the hands of the Pope for delivery. 


CoLumsvs. 
——_— +0@ee- 


Minneapolis Musical Matters. 





I suppose the season may now be said. to 
have fairly opened here, the “Hess Acme 
Opera Company” having given the initial 
performance on October 9th, with “ Chimes of 
Normandy,” followed by “ Mascotte,” “ Mari- 
tana” and “ Bohemian Girl.” Returning this 


| week they give a second short season with 





“Fra Diavolo,” “Olivette,” “Rose Friquet,” 
and “Martha” upon the bills. During the 
interim Manager Hess has strengthened his 
already excellent company by the addition of 
Miss Abbie Carrington, as leading prima 
donna. They have given charming perform- 
ances to excellent houses. Bringing no 
orchestra with them, our own home organ- 
ization, Danz’ orchestra, was brought into 
requisition, acquitting themselves with credit. 

Conductor Blakeley’s immediate return from 
his European tour is announced, when the 
‘“Mendelssohns’” are expected to suddenly 
arouse from their summer's slumber and 
‘make the welkin ring " once more. 

Mr. B. is authority for the appetizing mor- 
sel which our dailies have t to us, to the 
effect that some time during the season, the 
‘“‘Mendelssohns'” performance will be graced 
by the appearance of Miss Emma Thursby. 

Very frequently our papers chronicle the 
arrival of some vocalist or teacher from some 
of the eastern cities, who are seeking fresh 
fields in our glorious north-west; among the 
late additions appearing the names of Prof. A. 
W. Porter, of ton, and Miss Laura A. 
Dennis, of Cincinnati. 

I attach a clipping from our Daily Tribune, 
which you may insert or omit at your pleas- 
ure: Mrs. Clara H. Scott has presented the 
Plymouth choir with a set of her Royal 
Anthem Books, from which a selection was 
sung last Sunday. C. H. 8, 
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>*0UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER. 


NOVEMBER, 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 





No sun—no moon! 
No morn—no noon— 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance, looking blue— 
No road—no street—no t’other side the way— 
No end to any “ now ’— 
No indications where the ‘‘crescents’’ go— 
No top to any steeple— 
No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for owls ‘em! 
No knowing ’em— 
No traveling at all—no locomotion— 
No inkling of the way—no notion— 
** No go,”’ by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast— 
No park ; no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company, no nobility— 
No warmth—no cheerfulness—no healthful ease— 
No comfortable feei in any member— 
No shade—no shine—no butterflies—no bees— 
No fruits—no flowers—-no leaves—-no birds— 
November! 


Of two evils choose—neither. 
Autumn is turning the leaf of time. 
Genius is only well directed industry. 


Borrowing money is a bad habit, but it 
better than lending. 


Who would believe, queries an exchange, 
that Solomon could write “ Billee Taylor?” 

Prince Bismarck dislikes music in general, 
and tenor singers in particular. 5 


pays 


They won't 
drink, he says, and have a notion that they are 
good looking. 


Theodore Thomas has secured the control of | 


the orchestral score of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,” for two years, and it will be the first 
work given by the New York chorus society 
this season. 

When Hood wrote “There is a happiness 
that makes the heart afraid,” he was probably 
thinking of one evening when he sat up very 
late with his girl, and did not know what 


minute the old man might come thundering | 


down stairs. 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, as he pressed her 
tenderly to him at parting, ‘shall I hold you 
in these arms again to-morrow and paint our 
future with the bright pigments of imagin- 
ation?” “No,” she said, calmly, “not to 
morrow. To-morrow’s wash-day.” 

Madame Materna made her first appearance 
in Vienna after her American tour on Septem- 
ber 2, in “ Tannhauser.” 
cally welcomed by the public, and received an 
ovation after the second act. Among the floral 
gifts sent to her was a miniature ship flying the 
American flag. 

The “Boiled Eggs” 
musical novelty in Berlin. 
one Hardtberg, explains his somewhat peculiar 
title on the cover: “ Put your eggs into boiling 
water—play ‘Boiled Eggs’ allegro moderato, 
take your eggs out of the saucepan, and they 
will be ready to serve!” 

A monument to Guido d’ Arezzo, the mediz- 
val monk, who is credited in musical history 
with many inventions, including the staff, was 
unveiled at Arezzo, his birth place, on Septem- 


polka is the latest 


ber 2. Ten thousand Soap the said to have leasing. The chorus is more in the form of a re- 


witnessed the ceremony and Verdi’s overture 
to “Nabucco” was played by twenty-five 
bands. 

It has lately been claimed that the common 
bat can hear tones six octaves higher than the 
human ear can perceive. While the human 


ear ceases to hear musical sounds above 8,000 | 
vibrations per second, the bat is said to have | 
an apparatus which can hear a tone produced | 
If all) 
things are made for a wise purpose, it is a) 


by 2,500,000 vibrations per second. 


She was enthusiasti- | 


Mme. Materna’s visiting card’: 


AMELIE FRIEDRICH MATERNA 
K. K. oester Kammer u, Hofpernsangerin 
Besitzerin der Koenig, bayerisch goldenen 
: Ludwig's Medallie fur Kunst u, Wissenschaft : 
und der herzog Meiningschen Verdienst 
Kreuxes. 


SPOOR COO me eee etree coos Heeesesnsseneees * 


Os- 
session of an English gentleman named * aa 


years ago to its present possessor. The violin 
bears on the back a B, which seems cut by a 
chisel. On the case is inscribed, “ Eliza Holtz, 
| geborene von Bognar.” 
| the instrument is proved by official documents, 
and by a portrait engraved by Selb and in- 





scribed by the master’s own hand, “A. M. von | 


Holtz de son ami Beethoven.” 


i om ; - | 
| _The report of the People’s Concert Society 


| of London, an organization formed to afford 
| the working classes of the metropolis an oppor 
| tunity to hear good music at a low cost, shows 
|} an unusually quick appreciation of the better 
| compositions among the audiences in attend- 
jance. The selections most frequently encored 
| were Weber's “Gipsy Rondo,” the variations 
}on “God preserve the Emperor,” from the 
finale to the well-known Haydn quartet, the 
finale to Stohr’s quartet in D minor, and a 
concerto for two violins by Sebastian Bach. 


In referring to Gounod's “ The Redemption 
| Cherubina,” the London Figarosays: “ It is 
| well known that, at one time, Gounod seriously 
| contemplated a monastic life, and that he even 
| went so far as to take inferior orders. His 
| and he has been all through his life an ardent 
| student of biblical literature. It is this earn- 
| estness which has enabled him to write on the 
| grandest of all subjects, a work which is cal- 
| culated to seize the attention and to enlist the 
sympathies of auditors of all sects and faiths. 

















re 
| DEPARTMENT. 


| NEW MUSIC. 
| VOCAL. 


| Only 2 Pansy Blossom. Waltz Song and Chorus, by | 
| Frank 4foward. 


The composer, | . ; : 
P ‘| This beautiful song has sprung at once into wide 


‘| 
| press. 
| richest picture title-pages ever issued from the mu- 
| sical press. 
| printed which will have the same elegant title-page. 
| Price, 50 cts. 


| Winnie Lavelle. 


Price 5 cts. 


»opularity. Since our lust issue three large editions 
nave been disposed of, and the fourth is now on the 
“Only a Pansy Blossom” has one of the 


A piano solo arrangement is now being 


. 
Song and Chorus. 
Linck, music by G. E. Gebert. Picture title. 
Price wate ‘ 40 cts. 
A good sentimental song in waltz style, easy and 


Words by J. W. 


rain, being for one voice only. 
I have no Heart for Song. Song for soprano. Music by 
Therese Artes. Price.................. 30 cts. 
This song, which is dedicated to Mdlle. Christine 


| Nilsson, has a pleasing melody, easily arranged. 


The Prohibition Wave ; or, We'll change our Consti 
tution. Song and Chorus. Words by J. W. 
Chisholm, musie by 8. T. Wallace. Price 

A song for the times, dedicated to the cause of 

Constitutional Prohibition. Good for Glee or Cam- 

paign Clubs. 


question why was this animal provided with | Cor Jesu, Te Deum Laudamus (0 Lord, we Praise 
such acute organs? What is the capacity of 
the base-ball bat ? 


Thee). Soprano Solo and Chorus by J. Franck, 


with English words by W. F. Sherwin. Pr. 40cts. ! See-Cadet Quadrille.. 





wald. Beethoven, before his death, gave it to | 
his friend, Carl Hoitz, whose widow sold it three | 


The authenticity of 


| early compositions were chiefly for the church, | 


40 ets. | 


| Trust in God. Sacred Song for Church or Home, 
Words by E. E, Rexford. Music by B. M, Mo- 
| Dowell. Price.. tet 20 cts. 
| A good song in the style of the favorite “ Gospel 
| Songs."’ The music is pleasing, the words good, 
} and it has every element of popularity 


Agnus Dei (Lamb of God). Duet or Chorus. English 
| words by W. F. 8., music by L. D. Besozzi, 
Price 30 cts, 


| Laudate Dominum (O Praise the Lord), Mezzo So- 
prano Solo and Chorus for three 
J. Franek. English words adapted by J. R. M. 


Price 60 cts. 


voices by 


| Cor Jesu (Hear my Prayer). 
rus. Euglish words adapted by W. F. 
by Beethoven. 
| Sanctus (Holy,.Holy). 


Soprano Solo and Cho- 
Music 


Price | ots. 


Solo, Duet, and Chorus, with 


English words by L. D. Besozzi ..Price 30 cts. 

| . . 7 ' 
Credo (We Praise Thee). Solo and Chorus by J. 
Franck. Price $1 00 
All of the above sacred pieces are numbers of a 
special collection of sacred music entitled “The 
Chapel.’’ The whole set is arranged for Female 


oices, each piece has Latin and English words 


and accompaniments for Piano or Organ The 
Chapel” is a valuable collection 

FOR THE PIANO. 
Melusina Waltz. By Aubrey De Vere. Price cts 
Zorphee Mazurka. By Aubrey De Vere. Price cts. 
Queen Mab Polka. By Aubrey De Vere. Price, 25 cts 
Oberon Polka. By Aubrey De Vere. Price cts 


Ariel Waltz. 


The above are numbers of a new 
structive set of pieces for the piano, entitle 
Sprites."’ The music is bright, pleasir 
inal, and will be gladly welcomed by both 
and amateurs. 


Light and Pretty. 


Aubrey De Vere. Price 
easy, and in 
rhe 
teachers 
Salon-Sttick. 


By H. Lichner. Op. 


McDowell. Picture title-page. Pric« 410 

This march is of the 2d and 3d grades of difficult 

and will be found very useful as a teaching piece 
las pleasant to play. 


213.. Price 10 ets 
A charming composition of this favorite writer, 
of average difficulty. It is rightly named 
j Wera Galop. By Gustave Michaelis. Price 0 cts. 
A pretty little galop, quite easy to play, nicely ar 
ranged, and sure to please. 

Mignon Polka. By Francois Behr. Op. 55, No, 2 
| Price 5 ots. 
This author's compositions are in great demand 

by teachers. The melodies are always pleasing and 

tastefully arranged. This one is one of his best and 
easy to play. 

Memories of Long Ago. Grand March. By bB. M 


as well 


Gavotte. By Aug. Durand. Op. 4 
The Gavotte sems to be the favorite style of com 
| position just now. Any thing from the pen of this 


|eminent composer is sure to be good, and ws 
heartily recommend this Gavotte. 


can 


VIOLIN AND 
Cavatina. J. Raff. 10 cts. 


The piano arrangement has the violin part printed 
above it, in small notes, for the convenience of the 


PIANO. 


Op. 85, No, 3 Price 





pianist. The violin solo is on a separate sheet 
Fanchon Schottische. By J. R. Murray. Price, 30 ets, 
An unpretentious composition, quite easy, de 


pending more upon its pretty moledy than har 


monic variety, though that is not wanting. 


BOOKS. 


Part Songs for Female Voices. By J. Brahms 

Price 40 cts 
A collection of Part Songs to be used at the next 
| May Musical Festival, consisting of I Hear a 
| Harp,”” “Come away,’ “Greetings,’’ and Song 
| from Ossian’s Fingal."’ Choral Societies will find 
this music worthy theircareful attention and prac 


| tice. An elegant plate edition is now ready 
| 
——_ 
FOR ORCHESTRA. 
The following pieces have been issued s 
last announcement. Send for price 
logues. 
Melo-dramatic Music 


; nee our 
lists and cata 


Sounds from the North Zikoff 
La Plus Belle Waltzes Waldteufel 
Strausé, 
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She is mine! She is mine! She is ine! Ah, 
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CRYSTAL LAKE POLKA. 


PRIMO. 


Prof.G. H. ROWE. Arr. for four hands by J. R. M. 
: 
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Thanksgiving Music, 


Swell the Anthem. .W. F. Sherwin. 35 
It is a Good Thing to Give Thanks. .H. P. Danks. 50 
Praise Ye the Lord.. Maye H. P. Danks. 50 
O be Joyful H. P. Danks. 60 
Daughter of Zion H.R Palmer. 8 


Give Ear, O Shepherd.. HE. Kimball. 5 
Pree Waiteth for Thee (with tenor solo). J. R. 
Murray. . . 5 


| was Glad when They Said E, E. Whittemore 8 
Cry Out and Shout : P. P. Bliss. 8 
Open Ye the Gates (with trio for ladies). C. M. 
Wyman. ‘ ; . 8 
Wake the Song of (with solos and duets). C. M. 
Wyman ; 8 
Beautiful is Zion (with solo and chorus)G. F. Root. 8 
Oh, Praise the Lord. : G. F. Root. 45 
Come, Ye Thankful People. H. R. Palmer. 5 
Be Joyful in God (with duet, soprano and alto). 
le His EONS wy nics Be ise chives , 5 
Thank: giving Anthem , C. M. Wyman. 5 
How Great is His Goodness J.M. Pelton. 5 
Make a Joyful Noise (with solo). G. F. Root. 5 
Break forth into Joy ‘ G. F. Root. 5 
Let the Heavons Rejoice....... G. F. Root, 5 
Make a se Noise. : Lambilotte. 5 
O be Joyful, and the Earth shall be..A. N. Johnson. 5 
Let the People Praise Thee... 8. W. Stranb. 4 
How Excelient. J. M. Stillman. 8 
Oh that Men would Praise the Lord... P. P. Bliss. 5 
1 will Praise Thee, O God. E. E, Wittemore, 8 
Thanksgiving. A. J. Van Fleet. 4 





Mailed promptly, on receipt of marked price, by 
the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
HOWARD METHOD FOR THE VOICE, 
Lessons Sent by Mail. 

The Howard Method, ae at forth in written 
lessons, has its powrrfal effect tn improving the 
roice,: ecause U gives vciuat bodily control of the 
muscular eff ris of the respira ion +f the thront. 

By easy and exactly described steps the pupil is 
trained to make movements and efforts of the phar- 
ynx, the palate, throat, and even of the vocal chords 
themselves. He thus learns to exert a physical and 
exact force to break up each fault of vocal action 
instead of relying upon the feeble and too indefinite 
advice of other methods. 

The voice is generally catended in compass 
from three to six notes, ita power doubled and 
its quality vastly improved, 

The wonderful power of these corresponding 
lessons is evinced by four bulletins of testimonials 
and many special circulars. 

**The improvement in my voice is wonderful.”’ 
N. Adams. 61 Maple St., Cotumbua 0. 

“I find these (written) lessons immensely beneficial.”’ 
D. K. Rollah, Nunda, Livingston Co.. N. Y. 

“The tonque exercises removed one batch of faults, the 
throat exercises another, and now these later lessons are 
removing the reat. J. Ball. 37 6th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

“I ran up to high C, and when I tried A, B ana €, 
each alone, sang the notes with great clearness and power. 
I could not make even the least sound upon them before.’ 
Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Ind. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 15 E. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 
Inspiration — Expiration. 
Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 
Also enclose 25 cts. for Pamphlet on “ The Vocal 
Process.” (The Mouth—the Throat—The Respira- 
tory Organs.) Also, 25 cts. in postage stamps, for 
Pamphlet on ‘* Voeal Reform,” ‘ Vocal Develop- 
ment,”’ and “Natural Singing,’’ Or $1.00 forthe three 
works. “Speakers and Singers’’ Cirenlars (con- 
taining descriptive lists of Exercises), Bulletins No. 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and letter of Terms and Conditions, 


Chas. 


THREE DOZEN 


“PALACE OF SONG,” 


THIRTY COPIES 
“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


Sheet Music, Church & Co’s Standard 
Choruses, etc. 
COMPLETE TEACHER’S OUTFIT. SECOND 
HAND, NEARLY NEW, VERY CHEAP. 


Address with stamp, FINLEY LYON 
Waucedah, Mich, 





MURRAY’S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN T 





ST 
ITS AUTHOR, wis" 
R. MURRAY, | 
, 5 ot 
is well known as a teacher and composer of wide 
experience. Every feature of this book bas been | 
fully tested bv him and others in practical work, 
with the most favorable results. 
is NEW, CLEAR, | 


THOD AND CONCISE, 


among other novelties, containing a 


“Preliminary Practice Without Notes.” 


NEW! BRIGHT! PROGRESSIVE! 


HE JUVENILE 
CLASS AND CONCERT. 


For Young People’s Singing Classes 
and Day Schools. 


BY 
H H. M°GRANAHAN AND W. A. LAFFERTY. 


A New Book by experienced andypractical teach- 


| ers, containing a complete and carefully Graded 
| Course of Instruction; a large variet 


of new and 


choice Songs, Ducts, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 


| Glees, ete.. ete., together with the Cantata of 


The step from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual that those unable to procure the services | 
of a teacher, may successfully | 


TEACH THEMSELVES. 


ITS MUSI | 


is for all occasions | 
where music is de- 

sirable, and of great variety. 
The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the 
musical public 


MURRAY'S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, 


the merits of the work warrant their claim for it 


thatitis SECOND T ONE heretofore pub- 


lished, and, in many of its es-ential features, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 


PRICE $2.50. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 





“THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 


Teachers of limited experience. as well as young 
students for whom teachers are not available, will 
finst this book just suited to their needs. 


Price, 30 cts. by nal, postpaid: ae 08 yo dozen by 


express, charges not preps 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
POPULAR WORKS. 
PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 
A practical guide to the study of THoRoUGH-Bass, 


H.R. PALMER 
ocues 
HARMONY. AND Composition, for acquiring a 


knowledge of the science, in a short time, without 
the aid of a teacher. Including 730 questions, illus- 
trated by 582 examples from the best masters. 

Recommended by all the best musicians. 
bound in eloth, $1.00, 


PALMER'S CONCERT CHORUSES. 
A selection of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 





Price, 





Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils in 
the way of making the “rough places 
smooth,” but his work in the *“* Teach- 
ers’ Club” far excels any thing yet 
attempted by him or any one else, in 
th's direction. 





SECULAR QUARTETS. 


FOR 
MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, BRILLIANT 
AND EFFECTIVE. 


SWEET IONE. 


F. W. Root. Price 60 cents. 
GOOD NIGHT, AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 
J. R. Murray. Price 60 cents. 
BLOW ON, WILD GALES. 

W. F. Snerwin. Price 30 cents. 

FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 
(Male Voices.) J. Q. Hoyt. Price 40 cents. 
TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 
ROSENFELD. Price 40 cents. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
THEN | THINK OF THEE. 
J. R. Mupmray. Price 40 cents. 
WAITING FOR THEE. 


H. P. DANKs. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 50 cents. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cineinnaili, O. 


Choruses, from all the great composers, together 
with a large variety of Modern Music, to which is 
added many of the anthor’s most pleasing compo- 
sitions. It is decidedly one of the very best col- 
lections published. Price 75 cts., single; $7.50 per 


dozen. 
THE SONG HERALD. 


The latest of Mr. Palmer's immensely popular 
“Song King Series.’’ Every page sparkles with 
| new and beautiful gems. It is a worthy successor 
} to the SonG KING and SONG QUEEN, which so 
| many have been sold. Price 75 cts., single copy; 
$7.50 per dozen, 

PALMER’S NORMAL COLLECTION 
Of Sacred Music. 

An Anthem Book containing Choruses, Opening 
and Closing Pieces, music for Dedications. Ordina- 
tions, Installations, Christmmas, and for all occa- 
sions where such music is needed, Said to be the 
handsomest and best book published. Price $1.50, 
| $13.50 per dozen, 


SONGS OF LOVE 


For Sunday Schools. Prepared with the greatest 
| care; this little book has proved one of the most 
successful of its class. Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per dozen. 


RUDIMENTAL CLASS TEACHING. 


A little book written to aid teachers in laying out 
their work in a practical manner. Mr. Palmer isa 
practical teacher, and this work is the result of his 
experience. Price 50 cts. 


THE SONG KING, 


For singing schools and conventions. Very few 
books have attained the popularity of the Sone 
Kino. It is likely to prove a favorite for many 
years tocome. Price 7 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


THE SONG QUEEN, 


For singing schools and conventions. A companion 
to the song King. Full of spirited pieees and real 
gems. Uniform in style and price with the Song 


King. 
THE MONTHS AND SEASONS. 

A cantata, designed for the closing of singing 
schools, seminaries. etc.; also, foran after piece in 
coneerts. Can be suitably performed at all seasons 
of the year. Bound in paper, price 20 cts.; or, $2.00 
per dozen, 

Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the 


marked price. 
& CO.. 
cin 





JOHN CHURCH 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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JOHN CHUKCH &  €0., Cincinnati, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


list of 
by getting a) 
You will never re- | 


Teachers, replenish 
“Ways and Means” 
. Tommune Club.” 
gret it. 


‘our 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 
All the mysterics of the art fully illustratep 
and explained, 


This little manual will save many a vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is | 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne- 
cessity of sending “to town ”’ fora tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. 

Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the —— treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voic aud tuning: materials 
used for 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, tifteeuth 
and other stops; their character, etc. i pede 
stopped. and flute work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops; management of reed stops; tuning, Ben 
ortemperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., ete. 

The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action, ete 


Uniform with the True Piano Tuner. 


JOPN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| amination. 


| 


HE CHORAL CHOIR. 


A New Church Music Book, 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO. take pleasure in introducing to the 
public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883 


Not only | 


MUSIC BOOKS 


WORTH HAVING. 


a Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Convention | 


Book. Notonly these, but a capital collection of easy 
Glee and Song music, 
music, easy, pleasing, and thoroughly musical. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for ex 
PR &. £1.00, 


THE PEERLESS. 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CONVENTION BOOK 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


While the Cheral Choir is one of the best of 
Singing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide 


for the wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, | 
lighter, and smaller book. The Peertess is similar | 


in arrangement and quality to its larger « ompanion 


| differing only in its size, and in the number of pieces 


of a kind which it contains. Beginners cannot — 


| be delighted at the large number of very easy anc 


| very pretty exercises and songs. 


PRICE 75 01 .. 


| Send early for specimen copy. 


| C. H. 
| 





| thoroughly practical course of music al study, 


Mailed to any address fur above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
DITSON & CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 
><}-2 — _ 


THE ONLY TRUE 


"AIGHARDSON.” 


If you wish te get the only true “ Richardson" — 
and there is only one—be particular to order by the 
whole title:— 


| Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE, 


By WATHAW RICHARDCSSY. 
PRICE $2.25 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN FINGERING. 
It is the most wonderfully successful instruction | 
book ever published. 
OVER 300,000 COPIES 
have been sold, and still its popularity does not 


wane. 
it 


stands without a peer, as the 


Most Perfect of Music Books, 


| absolutely without errors, and a universal favorite. 


Sen" FORGET THe TITLE! 





A Gold Medal Guitar. 


— Ss oa 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE ORIGINAL Wom. BB. TILTON'S Parent | 
Guitar is the only Guitar ever awarded a gold me dal | 


for general excellence, superior tone and finish, and | 


is beyond all question, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Photographs and descriptive price lists of the Til- 
| ton Guitar sent free. 


>--- 


MUSIC 


FOR LESS THAN 


ONE CENT A PACE. 


iN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 
Useful and Inexpensive, of all Grades acd Ctyles of Chest Mesic | 
“GEMS OF ENGLISH SUNG.” 
256 paren ores 86 choicest of songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAN SONG.” 
216 pages—100 of the best German songs. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SOAG.”’ 
200 pages—over 150 best Scottish sorgs. 
“BEAUTIES OF SACKED SONG.” 
208 pages—60 of a very best sacred songs. 
WORLD OF SOG.’ 
248 pages—94 choice songs of popular style. 
‘PRANZ ss ALBUM OF SONG.” 


| 277 pages—107 of Franz’s best songs. 


pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal | 


‘NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM,’ 
260 pages—132 of Norway's Songs, melodies, etc. 
‘GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


| 248 page s—89 choicest Strauss waltzes, galops, ete. 


| 
| 


Price 30 cts, | 


GEMS OF THe DANCE. 
232 ee, most peter Sete pieces. 
And many other collections. Price each, $2 plain; 
$2.50 loth; $3 full gilt. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO,, 843 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


With its perfect and progressive system and | 


of Hymn-tune and Anthem | 


We call the attention of all lovers of music to the 


foliowing choice collection of voeal and iustrumen 
tal music, many of which have reached enormous 
sales. They are by far the best collections of mw usic 
|} in bound volumes, published in this country. De 
| seripiive catalogue. with list of contents of eaeh 
volume, sent on application. 


GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


‘Golden Chord, 


Over 60,000 have been 


Golden Circle. 


immensely Popular Piano Pieces 


‘Golden Hours, 


The Latest Collection of Piano Music. 


Piano Treasures. 


For more advanced players. 


Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 


Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KINKLE. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
‘Song Diamonds, 


A fine Collection of Popular Songs 


‘Song Treasures, 


Contains many Gems by the Best Writers. 


sold 


Ideal Gems of English Song, 


The Latest and Best Collection. 


Each of the above volumes contain aoe pages, 


| sheet music size, from 100 to 200 pie ces » $2.00 
| bound in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $3.00 in e] eh and 
full gilt, with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 


| DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES. 
| Fireside Favorites, 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


‘Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Music. 


‘Pearls of Song. 


New and Standard Ballads. 


‘Queen of the Waltz. 


| Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 


‘Musical Evenings. 


New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 


Fresh Garlands. 


Easy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ. 


‘The Quartette Club, 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices 


‘Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpourris on Favorite Operas. 


Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers 


Echoes from England, 


The Latest English Songs, 


Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Parlor Organ. 


Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 
ages, sheet music size. Price $1.00 bound in boards, 
1.50 in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


‘8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, 0O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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DAVID, 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society, 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
et ee 
H, BUTTERWORTH, 


Composer of the Music. Author of the Words. 

Beautiful as is “UNDER THE PALMS,” by the same authors, “DAVID, THE SHEP- 
HERD BOY,” far surpasses it in real MUSICAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF MELODY, as 
well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. It is in- 
tended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rather than for less experienced singers, though 
music is provided for the children if their help is desired. COMPETENT CRITICS, who 
have carefully examined the proof-sheets, pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING 
OF THE KIND yet published. Be" READY IN JUNE. 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & co., Cincinnati. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 





CHURCH & CO’S | THE 


eal afdeMic HOOL & Sans Mie 


Concert, Theatrical and DanceMusic 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL bags Arenue, Cor, Adams St, Chicago, . 
ORCHESTRA. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


wire mane acconrstewscs ceeees PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Each number may lie be effectively sertoenal 

witn Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and ye vo 

first aml second Violin, Cornet, and Piano; first 

and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and | AND ALL KINDS FO 
Piano. The first Violin part contains all the mel- | 


“INSTRUMENTATION. Musical Merchandise. 


Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionéts, | 
Trombone, first and second French Horns, Cello, 

Large and Small Drums, and Piano Forte. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of 
| their aequixition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, 
Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. | which they report is the most honestly made 
, ” . 
First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first | ?*@"* én America. 
and second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone, and | — 


Piano Forte. Parties ordering small Orchestra can | 
bave Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired. | 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBE 


CHURCH'S» 
Violin and Piano. 


<r OU _ 
Violin, Cornet, and Piano 35 
First Violin, Second Violin. Cornet, Clar- 
ionet, Bass, and Piano 40 
0 


® Instruments (Small Orche stra) with- 
out Piano. 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) includ- 
ing Piano. 
15 Instruments 
out Piano 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) includ- 
ing Piano. 
Duplicate Parts, 10 cts, each; 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra,. $2.00 Net. 
a ni oe Large “ $2. 00 . 


Send for list of pi eces now ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Clestenat. 





% IS THE 


“Most Popular Musical Magazine, 


BECAUSE 


IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practicay 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—musice 
| lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of meth- 

| ods of teaching. The lighter sketches, 
| poems and correspondents, are bright and original, 
|} and the musical news full and fresh. The music 

‘Singing toolune hs all musicians pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instru- 

| mental, alone worth a year’s subscription. In ad- 
are under obligations to Dr. Root for dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 
his ‘‘ Teachers’ Club.” Its prirciples 10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 
and methods can be applied to all de- 


The cost. in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
partments of study. 


(Large Orchestra) with- 


Piano Parts, 15 eta. each. 


ITOR, and Premium, would be about $20. 


Subscription, $1.50 only. 


Mention grade of music 
| whether vocal or instrumental, anc 
tells | which premium to send. 
VistTor and particulars of premiums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





referred, and 


Live workers use “the most effective | 
we will know 


tools. The ‘“ Teachers’ Club” 
all about them. Price 25 cents. 


Send stamp for specimen 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


Fr. W. ROOT’Ss 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPREBENSISLE, AND COMPLETE, 


| FOR 
Voice Development, Execution, and 
| the Art of Singing. 


| ** Not a physiological treatise; no startli 
theories; £ a history o, — registers; note 
strange or mysterious ; 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 
pable of learning to sing acceptably The great 
nae of F. W. Root’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO.,, , 
Cincinnati, O. 





ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors, 


GRAND THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


PIANO SCHOOL, 


—FOR— 





Systematic [Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano-Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 

BY 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


PROFESSORS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public It has been 
thoroughly tested and has the hearty indorsement 
of such men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas. Stephen Hel- 
ler, Jules Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the Lachners 
Ressiger, Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschuner, Tau- 
bert. and a host of other musical dignitaries. be- 
sides that of the most celebrated foreign Music 
Schools and Conservatories. 


Prices, including postage, $3.00. 


Re sure to ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


neinnati, 


Church Anthems 


By CG, CASE and 6, ¢, WILLIAMS, 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 





stories, | 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
| Cincinnati, 0. 





